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Editorial 


“In  prison  cell  and  dungeon  vile...”. 


A year  ago,  I was  taking  a ferry  to  the  island  of  Padmos  off  the  coast  of  Turkey, 

where  St.John  the  Divine  wrote  the  book  of  Revelation.  There  I learned  the  news 
that  the  United  States  had  begun  bombing  Baghdad.  Even  though  the  news  was  not 
unexpected,  I felt  a sense  of  horror  and  shame  and  burst  into  tears.  A man  sitting  next 
to  me  asked  if  I were  sick.  “Yes,  I am,”  I replied,  barely  able  to  speak.  “I’m  sick  and 
ashamed  of  what  our  country  is  doing....” 

A year  later,  the  shame  and  folly  of  our  Iraq  policies  are  becoming  increasingly 
clear.  Over  10,000  Iraqis  and  500  Americans  have  died,  tens  of  thousands  more  have 
been  wounded,  and  around  9,000  to  15,000  people  are  in  prison,  many  without  charges, 
while  family  members  search  to  find  them  and  wives  are  left  to  provide  for  their 
families.  Many  experts  believe  that  Iraq  is  on  the  verge  of  long,  bloody  civil  war. 
Certainly  the  “insurgents”  are  doing  all  they  can  to  expel  the  foreign  invaders  and  take 
back  their  country.  American  troops  will  be  in  Iraq  (as  well  as  in  Afghanistan)  for  no 
one  knows  how  long.  Violence  is  begetting  more  and  more  violence,  and  anti-Ameri- 
canism is  increasing  throughout  the  world. 

The  situation  is  reminiscent  of  what  happened  in  Latin  America  in  the  1980s, 
when  the  US  government  illegally  funded  “counterintergents”  (i.e.  death  squads)  to 
destabilize  legitimate  governments  and  impose  American  hegemony  in  this  region.  Tens 
of  thousand  of  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  many  tortured  and  terrorized,  with  the  support 
of  our  tax  dollars.  Life  for  the  poor  in  this  region  has  not  noticeably  improved  as  a result 
of  these  efforts  to  impose  “democracy”  by  force. 

This  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  contains  articles  by  Peg  Morton  (a  Quaker  from 
Oregon)  along  with  Rick  McDowell  and  Mary  Trotochaud  (AFSC  staff)  who  were 
part  of  the  effort  to  close  down  the  infamous  “School  of  the  Americas”  (SOA).  The 
graduates  of  SOA  (now  renamed  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Coopera- 
tion/WHISC)  used  torture,  murder  and  terror  to  quell  political  dissent  and  overthrow 
Latin  American  governments  that  the  US  government  didn’t  approve. 

Mary  spent  a year  in  prison,  and  Peg  has  been  sentenced  to  three  months  in  prison, 
for  “crossing  the  line”  at  Ft  Benning,  where  SOA/WHISC  is  located. 

Peg,  a woman  in  her  70s,  is  a truly  amazing  Friend.  Besides  getting  arrested  at  Fort 
Benning,  she  also  fasted  and  camped  for  a week  this  summer  on  the  steps  of  the 
Oregon  State  Capitol  to  demand  that  human  services  be  returned  to  the  thousands  who 
had  lost  them  due  to  budget  cuts. 

Even  though  we  live  in  times  of  seemingly  perpetual  war  and  empire,  not  unlike 
those  in  which  John  the  Divine  lived,  I feel  a surge  of  hope  when  I am  around  people 
like  Peg,  Mary  and  Rick.  Like  the  Christians  who  went  to  prison  during  the  Roman 
empire’s  heyday,  and  like  the  Quakers  who  went  to  prison  during  periods  of  religious 
strife  in  17th  century  England,  these  valiant  souls  remind  us  that  faith  comes  with  a 
price.  They  are  willing  to  show  us,  by  their  example,  that  peace  and  justice  are  worth 
sacrificing  for.  I hope  that  readers  of  Friends  Bulletin  will  take  their  words,  and  their 
example,  to  heart. 

During  this  season  of  Lent  and  Easter,  when  Christians  contemplate  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  I ask  you  to  hold  Peg  and  other  peace  makers  in  the 
Light.  Even  though  the  forces  of  empire  can  put  their  bodies  into  prison,  they  cannot 
quell  the  Spirit  that  inspired  them.  That’s  why  we  have  reason  to  hope,  and  to  rejoice,  as 
the  old  Quaker  song  tells  us: 


In  prison  cell  and  dungeon  vile 
My  thoughts  to  them  are  winging 
While  Friends  by  shame  are  undefiled 
How  can  I keep  from  singing? 

Cover:  Front,  left  to  right:  Elizabeth  Willey  (Sandpoint,  ID),  Peg  Morton  (Eugene,  OR)  and  Steve 
Willey  ( Sandpoint , ID)  at  the  2001  demonstration  at  Fort  Benning 
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“Jailed  For  Justice”: 

Oregon  Friend  Sentenced 

to  Prison 

For  Crossing  the  Line 
at  Fort  Benning 


BY  PEG  MORTON 

Eugene  (Oregon)  Meeting 


Peg  Morton  has  been  given  a three-month 
sentence  beginning  Tuesday,  April  6,  at  the 
women's  minimum  security  prison  at  Dublin 
army  base,  just  east  of  San  Francisco,  CA.  If 
you  wish  to  contact  Peg,  you  may  do  so  by 
writing  the  editor  at  friendsbulletin@aol.com 
or  at  3223  Danaha  St,  Torrance  CA  90505. 

On  November  22-23,  2003, 

thousands  of  people  gathered  outside 
of  the  Fort  Benning  army  base  in  Georgia 
to  demand  once  again  the  closing  of  SOA/ 
WHISC  (Army  School  of  the  Americas, 
now  renamed  Western  Hemisphere 
Institute  for  Security  Cooperation) 

This  was  not  my  first  protest  against 
US  militarism.  I have  been  a war  tax  resister 
since  1980,  and  active  in  my  local  Friends 
Meetings  throughout  my  adult  life.  Several 
years  ago,  I began  to  focus  on  the  movement 
to  close  SOA/WHISC.  This  past  year  I 


was  arrested  for  crossing  the  line  at  Fort 
Benning  and  told  that  if  I were  arrested 
again,  I would  face  a stiff  prison  sentence. 
For  the  past  year,  I was  involved  in  a 
discernment  process  to  discover  if  I am  ready 
to  take  that  risk. 

<4The  way  to  reform  has 
always  led  through  prison.” 

—Emmeline  Pankhurst  (1855-1928) 

The  movement  to  close  the  school 
continues  to  gather  momentum  as  it  rolls 
into  its  fourteenth  year.  Many  thousands 
have  gathered  at  Fort  Benning,  year  after 
year,  in  a combination  of  festive  puppet 
pageants,  music,  testimony,  political  analysis, 
and  solemn  procession  in  memory  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  massacred, 
assassinated  and  tortured  throughout  Latin 
America  over  a period  of  some  50  years.  The 
event  brings  together  people  from  Catholic 


sisters  in  their  80s,  to  young  families,  to 
anarchists.  Several  thousand  have  crossed 
the  line  in  nonviolent  civil  disobedience. 
Over  one  hundred  and  seventy  have  served 
over  a cumulative  70  years  in  prison. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  around  the  country 
have  signed  letters  and  petitions;  others  have 
fasted;  newspapers,  unions,  faith 
communities  and  other  groups  have  called 
for  its  closing.  Hundreds  of  classes  and 
groups  have  studied  the  issue. 

Yet,  the  school  is  still  there.  Massacres, 
political  assassinations,  torture  and 
disappearances  still  occur,  while  former 
dictators  and  generals,  documented 
perpetrators  and  SOA  graduates  have  not 
been  brought  to  justice. 

Some  raise  the  question:  Is  this 
movement  effective?  Knowing,  as  we  now 
know,  that  there  are  some  200  similar  US 
military  training  facilities  around  the  world, 
it  is  an  important  question.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  definitive  answer.  The  US  House  of 
Representatives  has  come  within  a few  votes 
of  withdrawing  funding  for  the  school. 
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Many  thousands  of  people  have  become 
aware  of  this  school,  of  the  training  it  has 
given  in  techniques  of  torture,  and  now  see 
that  it  serves  as  a military  arm  of 
globalization  economic  policies  that  cause 
poverty,  violence  and  the  destruction  of  the 
delicate  ecosystems  of  our  planet. 

The  movement  to  close  the  school  is 
one  that  many  of  us  have  adopted.  Many  of 
those  deeply  involved  in  this  movement 
have  spent  time  in  Latin  America,  living 
among  the  poor,  accompanying  refugees, 
listening  to  personal  stories.  Our  hearts  have 
been  stirred  up  forever.  We  join  together  in 
a powerful  community  of  love,  joined  with 
courageous  survivors  working  for  justice 
throughout  Latin  America.  We  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Gandhi  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  as  well  as  all  the  courageous  people 
in  India,  in  the  US  south,  who  walked,  sang, 
went  to  jail  and  were  killed. 

We  find  courage,  too.  We 
move  in  active  love,  in 
remembrance  of  the 
massacred,  in  solidarity  with 
the  poor. 

It  is  not  a movement  of 
hate  of  the  perpetrators,  but 
it  is  one  of  firm  resistance  to 
the  atrocities  they  have 
perpetrated.  It  is  one  that  believes  that  there 
is  a force  more  powerful  than  hate  and 
violence. 

Can  we  succeed  in  closing  the  school 
and  changing  the  policies  of  our 
government?  Yes,  the  school  will  close. 
However,  it  will  be  a long  and  difficult  haul 
before  our  government  chooses  to  change 
its  policies  and  the  system  of  corporate 
dominance  and  consumer  and  corporate 
greed  that  are  at  their  root.  The  important 
thing  for  me,  right  now,  is  that  I know  that 
this  is  where  I belong. 

I have  participated  in  the  full  range  of 
activities  that  have  been  devised  by  SOA 
Watch — postcard  campaigns  and  lobbying 
of  Congress,  video  houseparties,  swarming 
in  the  streets  of  Washington,  DC,  fasting 
in  a nationally-coordinated  fast,  getting 
arrested  at  Fort  Benning  for  “trespassing.”  I 
am  a Quaker,  and  have  long  felt  a leading 
to  voluntarily  risk  prison. 

So  in  November,  2003, 1 stepped  across 
the  line  and  was  arrested  even  though  I 
knew  that  the  likely  sentence  would  be  for 
six  months.  A part  of  my  leading  to  do  so 
involved  the  dicernment  process.  It  was 
quite  a struggle! 
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I was  originally  inspired  to  join  the 
SOA  Watch  movement  in  1999,  upon 
meeting  Sister  Megan  Rice  on  a delegation 
to  Guatemala.  She  came  from  serving  a 6- 
month  sentence  in  prison  for  crossing  the 
line,  and  has  since  then  served  another  6 
months.  She  and  other  friends  who  have 
gone  to  prison  continue  to  inspire  me.  I hold 
a firm  belief  that  prisoners  of  conscience  do 
inspire  and  feed  the  energies  of  the  broad 
movement  for  peace  and  justice,  for 
compassion.  I am  in  my  70s,  my  children 
grown  and  in  a position  to  take  this  risk  and 
to  serve  time  in  prison. 

Yet  the  pulls  not  to  take  this  risk  were 
strong.  My  supportive  roles  as  grandparent, 
parent  and  friend,  my  rich  community/ 
Friends  Meeting/political  activities,  my  love 
of  the  outdoors,  my  fears  of  putting  myself 
at  the  mercy  of  “Homeland  Security,”  all 


loomed  large.  Most  of  all,  there  was  my 
ornery  back.  I fear  for  its  deterioration, 
increased  pain  and  complications. 

In  my  times  of  reflection,  I remembered 
sitting  one  November  with  Sister  Dianna 
Ortiz.  I was  studying  Spanish  in  Guatemala 
City  in  November,  1989,  when  this  tiny 
Catholic  sister,  then  in  her  20s,  was  also  in 
Guatemala,  teaching  young  Mayan  children 
literacy  in  the  highlands.  She  was  kidnapped 
from  a convent,  horribly  tortured,  with  a US 
man  present  through  it  all,  and  finally 
allowed  to  escape.  Each  November,  she 
relives  that  torture.  In  1999, 1 viewed  the 
long  columns  outside  the  National 
Cathedral  in  Guatemala,  lists  of  thousands 
of  tortured,  disappeared,  assassinated  and 
massacred  civilians  from  the  30-year  war, 
carved  in  stone. 

Back  in  the  early  ‘80s,  when  these 
atrocities  were  at  their  height,  the  United 
States  public  was  unaware.  The  sufferings 
of  the  Mayan  people  and  human  rights 
leaders  in  Guatemala,  and  in  so  many  other 
countries,  were  invisible  to  us.  We  were 
unaware  of  the  US  policies  of  support,  in 
the  name  of  “counterinsurgency,”  that  fed 
the  atrocities.  Many  now  are  aware  and  we 


have  offered  our  solidarity  in  the  struggles 
of  these  peoples.  But  what  will  it  take  from 
all  of  us  to  stop  policies  that  cause  such 
horror?  Because  they  still  continue. 

Now  we  are  becoming  aware  of  another 
“invisible”  population,  the  two  million 
people  in  prison  in  the  United  States.  As 
more  and  more  people  in  the  social  justice/ 
peace  movement  find  their  way  into  these 
prisons,  they  are  experiencing  prison  and  jail 
conditions,  meeting  the  prisoners  and 
hearing  their  stories.  Recently,  two  such 
prisoners,  Chani  Geigle-Teller  and  Ann 
Huntwork,  shared  some  of  these  stories. 
There  was  the  woman  with  diabetes  and 
deformed  feet,  who  moaned  each  night  with 
pain  because  there  were  no  proper  shoes  for 
her;  women  who  lived  in  the  same 
household  with  a drug  trafficker, 
incarcerated  for  years,  away  from  their 
children; 
undocumented 
immigrants  who  have 
lived  in  this  country 
since  childhood  and 
have  no  connections  in 
their  countries  of  birth, 
who  will  be  deported, 
dumped  without 
resources  in  these 

countries... 

I have  been  reading  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer,  a Protestant  pastor  and  leader 
who  was  assassinated  by  the  Nazis  in  the 
‘30s.  I feel  powerful  responses  to  some  of 
his  messages,  as  they  relate  to  my 
discernment  process.  Commenting  on 
Matthew,  Ch.  10,  he  writes:  “Thus  the 
disciples  are  bidden  lastly  to  think,  not  about 
their  own  way,  their  own  sufferings,  and  of 
their  own  reward,  but  of  the  goal  of  their 
labours. ..’’’And:  “The  object  of  Jesus’ 
command  is  always  the  same — to  evoke 
wholehearted  faith,  to  make  us  love  God  and 
our  neighbor,  with  all  our  heart  and  soul.”1 2 
Queries  that  rise  up  from  within,  and 
demand  my  attention  are:  How  much  faith 
do  I have?  and,  Who  is  my  neighbor?  I 
thought  of  the  Good  Samaritan  story.  My 
heart  answered  that  those  prisoners  are  my 
neighbors,  and  I need  to  listen  to  and 
perhaps  tell  their  stories.  Sister  Dianna 
Ortiz  and  all  the  survivors  in  Latin  America 
are  my  neighbors,  calling  for  us  to  join  them 


1 The  Cost  of  Discipleship,  Collier  Books, 
reprinted  1963,  p.  246. 

2 Ibid,  p.  252. 
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I FEEL  DEEPLY  PRIVILEGED  TO  BE  A 
PART  OF  A LONG  LINE  OF  PEOPLE 
THROUGHOUT  US  HISTORY  WHO  HAVE 
“BEEN  TO  JAIL  FOR  JUSTICE.” 


as  partners  in  the  struggle  for  healing,  for  a 
world  that  cares. 

Finally,  Thomas  Kelly  in  his  Testament 
of  Devotion  calls  us  to  return  to  the  “Source,” 
the  “Presence,”  the  “Seed,”  the  “Holy 
Whisper.” 


As  I breathed  in  that  Spirit,  I knew  that  I 
would  know  what  I am  supposed  to  do,  and 
the  struggle  would  disappear. 

This  in  fact  is  what  happened.  At  the 
demonstration,  it  became  clear  that  I needed 
to  become  one  of  27  to  engage  in  this  act  of 


nonviolent  civil  disobedience,  and  have  been 
sentenced  to  three  months  in  a federal  prison. 

I feel  deeply  privileged  to  be  a part  of  this 
amazing  group,  and  to  be  joining  a long  line 
of  people  throughout  US  history  who  have 
“been  to  jail  for  justice.”  □ 


Peg  Morton’s  Trial  Statement 


Sometimes  when  I think  about  this 
SOA  Watch  movement  to  support 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  I see 
us  as  attempting  to  be  a voice  for  the 
voiceless.  In  the  mid-1980s,  I learned 
about  the  massacres  of  at  least  150,000 
Mayan  people  in  the  highlands  of 
Guatemala.  Those  people  were  alone.  It 
seemed  as  if  no  one  in  the  outside  world 
knew  or  cared.  And  I learned  of  United 
States  involvement  and  complicity  in 
these  massacres.  Human  rights  atrocities 
were  continuing,  as  they  were  also  in  many 
other  parts  of  Latin  America.  I was 
mobilized  to  learn,  to  visit,  to  educate,  to 
accompany  survivors  for  their  safety,  to 
live  among  them.  I have  visited 
Guatemala  many  times,  and  my  heart  has 
been  opened  to  so  many  people  who  have 
opened  their  homes  to  me  and  told  me 
their  stories. 

I was  an  adolescent  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  and  lived  in  Europe  for  a 
year,  in  the  same  household  with  a French 
war  orphan  of  my  age  who  had  lived 
through  the  German  occupation  of 
France.  At  that  time,  I asked  myself,  “If  I 
had  been  a German  living  in  Germany 
during  the  Nazi  regime,  how  would  I have 
responded?”  I have  been  asking  that 
question  ever  since. 

Right  after  the  War  II,  I was 
influenced  by  Martin  Niemoller.  He  was 
a Protestant  German  pastor  who  spoke 
out  publicly  and  strongly  against  the  Nazi 
regime.  He  spent  at  least  a year  in  solitary 
confinement  in  a German  prison  during 
the  war.  We  crowded  into  a huge  Boston 
church  to  hear  him  speak  of  his 
experience.  He  said  he  became  convinced 
in  that  cell  that  “Jesus  Christ  has  risen 
from  the  dead!  His  word  shall  not  be 
bound!” 

I am  a Quaker  and  a pacifist.  In 
engaging  in  my  act  of  nonviolent  civil 
disobedience,  I followed  the  demands  of 
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the  Nuremburg  Charter,  adopted  after 
World  War  II  and  used  in  the  Nazi  trials, 
that  individual  citizens  “have  the  duty  to 
violate  domestic  laws  to  prevent  crimes 
against  peace  and  humanity  from 
occurring.” 

In  November  of 2000, 1 crossed  the  line 
onto  Fort  Benning  property.  Members  of 
my  affinity  group  draped  ourselves  in  black 
and  carried  dolls,  wrapped  for  burial,  each 
one  representing  a child  who  was  actually 
massacred  in  Guatemala  in  the  early ‘80s.  I 
carried,  and  buried,  a rag  doll  family  that 
represented  the  siblings  and  mother  of  a 
Maya  Achi  young  man  whom  I know 
personally.  He  was  about  ten  at  the  time  that 
his  mother  and  all  but  one  of  his  siblings 
were  massacred.  His  father  was  killed  earlier. 
He  watched  his  baby  brother  be  slaughtered. 
This  was  during  the  period  of  the 
dictatorship  of  General  Lucas  Garcia,  who 
is  a graduate  of  the  SOA/WHISC.  My 
friend  has  been  one  of  many  survivors  in 
Guatemala  to  seek  to  bring  to  court  the 
dictators  and  generals  documented  to  be 
authors  of  many  massacres.  They  receive 
regular  death  threats.  This  November,  I 
carried  a cross  for  my  friend’s  baby  brother 
over  the  line. 

If  I am  sentenced  to  serve  in  prison,  I 
will  feel  honored  to  stand  beside  my  friend, 
and  all  those  throughout  Latin  America 
who  courageously  struggle  for  justice  and 
for  the  human  rights  of  their  people. 

But,  I must  demand,  why  is  the  focus 
of  the  United  States  court  system,  and  the 
Fort  Benning  base,  on  those  of  us  who 
nonviolently  seek  to  draw  attention  to  such 
a despicable  history,  when  so  many  authors 
and  perpetrators  of  massacres, 
assassinations,  disappearance  and  torture 
walk  freely  and  with  complete  impunity? 

I am  reminded  that,  as  individuals, 
when  we  commit  acts  that  are  harmful  to 
others,  we  are  invited  to  confess  openly,  and 
to  seek  forgiveness.  Institutions  throughout 


history  have  authored  atrocious  crimes.  As 
human  beings,  and  as  institutions,  we  are 
flawed.  I would  urge  the  United  States 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  School, 
WHISC  itself,  to  publicly  denounce  their 
past  involvement  in  Latin  American 
atrocities,  and  to  seek  forgiveness.  Authors 
and  perpetrators  must  be  encouraged  to 
do  the  same,  and  they  must  be  brought  to 
trial.  In  addition,  the  survivors  must  receive 
generous  restitution,  so  they  are  truly  able 
to  find  their  way  out  of  poverty.  The 
United  States  government  must  abolish  all 
participation  in  the  slaughter  of  innocent 
people.  We  should  truly  seek  economic 
instruments  that  lead  to  the  alleviation  of 
poverty  around  the  world. 

Then  I sang  these  lyrics  by  Sister 
Miriam  Therese  Winter,  a professor  of 
liturgy,  music,  and  feminist  studies  at 
Hartford  Seminary: 

How  beautiful,  sincere  lament, 
the  wisdom  born  of  tears, 

The  courage  called  for  to  repent 
the  bloodshed  through  the  years. 
America!  America! 

God  grant  that  we  may  be 
A nation  blessed 
with  none  oppressed, 
true  land  of  liberty.” 

A graduate  of  Oberlin  College , class  of’ 53,  Peg 
MORTON  was  active  in  the  student-run 
Friends  Meeting  there,  joining  before 
graduation.  She  received  a Masters  degree  in 
history  at  the  Univesity  of  Chicago  in  1956 
and  taught  briefly  before  raising  a family.  She 
received  an  MS  in  Rehabilitation  Couseling 
from  Southern  Illinois  University  in  1 980  and 
worked  as  a rural  counselor  in  a comprehensive 
health  center  in  Southern  Illinois for  eight  years. 

In  1 989  she  moved  to  Eugene,  Oregon.  Over 
the  years  she  has  been  active  in  local  civil  rights 
and  womens  rights  movement  ans  since  the 
1 980s  she  has  been  especially  active  in  the  the 
Central  America  solidarity  movement  and  war 
tax  resistance. 
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Eyewitness  to  Occupation  of  Iraq 


Shady  Hakim,  director  ofAFSC  Middle  East  program  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  Regional  office  of  the  AFSC(left) 
with  Mary  Trotochaud  and  Rick  McDowell-  Photo  by  editor 


What  About  the 
Children  of  Iraq? 

By  Anthony  Manousos 

Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 


Rick  McDowell  and  Mary  Trotochaud 
are  deeply  committed  peace  activists 
who  met  because  both  were  involved  in 
protests  against  the  School  of  the  Americas 
(renamed  the  “Western  Hemisphere 
Institute  for  Security  Cooperation”  in 
2001).  Like  Peg  Morton  (see  previous 
article),  Mary  was  sentenced  to  prison  for 
her  protests  at  Fort  Benning.  She  spent  a 
year  at  Alderson  Federal  Prison  in  Alderson, 
West  Virginia.  It  was  there,  behind  bars,  that 
she  married  Rick,  who  has  been  involved  in 
Middle  East  work  for  over  twenty  years.  A 
day  after  the  wedding,  Rick  went  to  Iraq 
with  a peace  delegation. 

Rick  has  been  involved  in  Middle  East- 
related  issues  since  1988  and  has  spent 
extensive  time  spent  in  the  region.  In  1988, 
at  the  onset  of  the  first  Intifada  in  Palestine, 
Rick  was  a member  of  a Washington-based 
human  rights  delegation  to  Israel  and 
Palestine. 

Since  1996,  he  has  led  or  accompanied 
fifteen  delegations  to  Iraq,  including  a US 
Quaker/ AFSC  delegation  and  a Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation  delegation  of  Nobel  Peace 
Laureates.  Rick  has  also  worked  with  Voices 
in  the  Wilderness,  an  AFSC  partner 
organization,  since  its  inception  in  1996. 

During  the  latest  US  war  against 
Iraq,  Mary  and  Rick  went  to  Baghdad 
as  AFSC  representatives  and  have  been 
there  since  May,  2003.  They  do  not  live  in 
“protected  areas,”  like  “embedded”  US 
journalists;  they  live  with  the  Iraqi  people 
and  share  their  day-by-day  struggles. 

In  February  and  March,  2004,  Rick 
and  Mary  went  on  a month-long  AFSC- 
sponsored  speaking  tour  of  the  US  in  order 
to  help  Americans  to  have  a clearer 
understanding  of  what’s  happening  in  Iraq. 
They  spoke  in  Western  USA  cities  such  as 
Albuquerque  (NM)  and  Portland  (OR)  as 
well  as  the  following  in  California:  San 
Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Claremont,  Pasadena, 
Stockton,  Berkeley,  and  San  Francisco. 
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A year  ago,  as  war  against  Iraq  seemed 
imminent,  the  cover  of  Friends  Bulletin 
posed  the  question:  “What  About  the 
Children  of  Iraq?”  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  now  becoming  clear.  According 
to  Rick  and  Mary,  under  US  occupation,  life 
has  become  considerably  worse  for  the  Iraqi 
people,  especially  the  children.  Basic 
services — schools,  hospitals,  and  even 
electricity — have  not  been  restored  even  to 
pre-war  levels.  Security  (or  the  lack  thereof) 
has  become  a desperate  concern  for  many 
Iraqis.  Mary  recalled  that  when  she  went  to 
Iraq  in  December,  2002,  she  felt  perfectly 
safe  walking  the  streets,  which  were  crowded 
with  friendly,  hospitable  Iraqis.  Now  she  and 
other  women  can  venture  onto  the  streets 
only  with  male  escorts  to  protect  them. 

When  asked  what  she  found  most 
encouraging  about  the  situation  in  Iraq, 
Mary  enthusiastically  responded,  “The  Iraqi 
peope.”  She  praised  their  courage  and 
resilience,  as  well  as  their  kindness.  Then 
she  added:  “They  have  survived  30  years  of 
war  and  brutal  dictatorship,  but  under  US 
occupation  they  are  losing  hope.  They  don’t 
see  a future  for  their  children.” 

One  of  the  tasks  that  the  AFSC  has 
undertaken  is  to  help  Iraqis  to  help 
themselves  through  non-governmental, 
grassroots  projects.  These  include  providing 
shoes  to  children  in  a squatters’  community, 
water  purification,  and  emergency 
medicines.  To  find  out  more  about  these 
efforts,  or  to  make  a contribution,  contact 
AFSC  Iraq  Program,  1501  Cherry  St, 
Philadelphia  PA  19102-1479. 
www.afsc.org.  □ 


Despair  in 
Baghdad 

By  Paula  Sheil 

Stockton,  CA, 

Record  Staff  Writer, 
Sunday,  March  7,  2004 

Rick  McDowell  and  Mary  Trotochaud 
dined  with  Iraqi  friends  at  the  Nabil,  one  of 
Baghdad’s  few  upscale  restaurants,  on 
Christmas  Day.  A week  later,  a car  rigged 
with  400  pounds  of  explosives  detonated 
outside  the  popular  restaurant.  Eight  New 
Year’s  Eve  celebrants  were  killed  and  20 
more  were  injured,  including  three  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporters. 

The  American  husband  and  wife, 
working  in  Baghdad  since  May,  spent  the 
first  day  of  the  year  consoling  neighbors  who 
had  gone  to  the  hospital  to  see  survivors  of 
the  bombing. 

McDowell,  48,  and  Trotochaud,  52, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
representatives  in  Iraq,  live  in  the  besieged 
capital  and  work  side  by  side  with  Iraqis  in 
the  struggle  to  rebuild  the  country. 

On  Tuesday,  a series  of  bomb  attacks 
on  Shiites  in  Baghdad  and  the  holy  city  of 
Karbala  left  181  dead  and  573  wounded,  the 
bloodiest  day  since  the  fall  of  Saddam 
Hussein. 

Out  of  Iraq  less  than  a week,  the  couple 
is  jetting  between  US  cities  on  a monthlong 
AFSC-sponsored  speaking  tour  to  share 
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their  experiences  with  audiences.  After  their 
tour,  they’ll  head  back  to  Iraq  to  continue 
relief  work  and  grass-roots  organizing. 

“There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  the  two 
key  questions  before  the  American  public 
are  the  economy  and  the  war  in  Iraq,”  said 
Lawrence  Reichard,  coordinator  of  AFSC’s 
Rural  Economic  Alternatives  Program  in 
Stockton.  “This  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
public  to  learn  firsthand  what  their  country 
is  doing  in  Iraq.” 

Reichard’s  AFSC  counterparts 
in  Baghdad  have  lived  their 
stories  of  shattered  lives, 
horrendous  conditions  and 
growing  desperation  and  will 
punctuate  their  testimony  with 
photographs  of  Iraqi  faces  to 
help  people  recognize  them  as 
parents,  children  and  families. 

“The  world  is  getting 
smaller  all  the  time.  We  have  to 
find  a way  to  live  together  or  face 
continuing  violence  and 
uncertainty,”  McDowell  said 
from  the  couple’s  Pasadena 
hotel. 

Nearly  a year  after  Iraq 
was  liberated  from  its  despotic 
ruler,  death  still  reigns  in  the 
cradle  of  civilization. 

“We  have  friends  who  are  scared  to 
leave  their  homes,”  McDowell  said.  “An 
engineer  said  his  third-grade  twins  refused 
to  go  to  school  because  one  of  their 
classmates  had  been  kidnapped.  The  dean 
of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  had  his  car 
hijacked.  People  don’t  know  where  a suicide 
bomber  is  going  to  let  go  or  if  they  are  going 
to  a checkpoint  that  a trigger-happy  soldier 
won’t  open  up.” 

Over  a period  of  eight  years  before  the 
war,  McDowell  led  15  delegations  to  Iraq. 
Since  May,  he  and  his  wife  have  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  to  offset  the  fear  of  the 
occupying  forces,  which  includes  more  than 
100,000  US  soldiers. 

They  view  their  work  as  an  opportunity 
“to  show  the  Iraqi  people  there  are 
Americans  without  guns  who  are  taking  the 
same  risks  ...  and  fostering  a positive  foreign 
policy,”  McDowell  said. 

Though  they  have  little  contact  with 
US  troops,  they  recognize  the  face  of  youth 
beneath  the  helmets,  “kids  19  and  20,  trying 
to  escape  poverty  or  get  an  education,” 
McDowell  said. 


The  dead  and  wounded  tell  the  story 
of  the  growing  threat  to  even  their  security. 
The  number  of  US  military  deaths  has  hit 
550,  and  US  Central  Command  figures 
total  the  wounded  at  about  2,736. 

“The  American  military  is  relying  more 
and  more  on  outsourcing.  The  airport  is 
guarded  by  Gurkas  from  Nepal,  the  old 
British  front-liners,”  McDowell  said.  “We 
are  spending  $1  billion  a week  keeping  our 
military  on  the  ground,  and  ex-pat  military 


forces  are  making  $20,000  a month.  A 
laborer  in  Iraq  makes  $3  a day.” 

It’s  an  economic  waste  that  neither 
Americans  nor  Iraqis  can  afford,  with  so 
much  reconstruction  still  to  be  paid  for. 

The  Iraqis  suffered  for  more  than  two 
decades  under  Hussein  and  the  Baath  Party. 
The  13  years  of  UN-imposed  economic 
sanctions  caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
deaths  and  destroyed  the  country’s  economy 
and  infrastructure. 

“Sanctions  brought  about  the  complete 
deterioration  of  the  lives  of  Iraqi  citizens. 
Prior  to  sanctions,  Iraq  had  the  best  health 
care  and  education  in  the  Middle  East. 
When  the  war  ended,  health  care  and 
education  were  dismal,”  McDowell  said.  “At 
one  point,  pencils  couldn’t  be  imported 
because  they  contained  lead,  a component 
of  weapons  manufacturing.” 

American  Friends,  the  social  justice 
arm  of  the  Quakers,  is  involved  in  more  than 
helping  provide  food,  water  and  medicine 
to  thousands  in  Baghdad.  The  real  job  is 
helping  the  people  gain  some  control  over 
their  own  futures,  Trotochaud  said. 

“The  Iraqi  people  need  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  rebuild  their  country  with  support 


but  not  occupation.  Iraqis  are  very  skilled 
and  smart  and  for  too  long  have  not  had 
control  and  want  to  build  a country  that  is 
open  for  them,”  Trotochaud  said. 

But  that’s  not  going  to  happen  soon. 

There  are  now  more  than  70,000 
homeless  in  Baghdad  alone — people  who 
have  been  bombed  out,  those  who  have  been 
forced  out  of  homes  because  of  skyrocketing 
rents  and  more  who  have  returned  to  the 
city  they  fled  before  the  war. 

“Camps  for  urban  poor  are 
springing  up  around  Baghdad. 
Conditions  are  deplorable.  They 
live  with  no  water  or  sanitation 
among  unexploded  ordnance,” 
Trotochaud  said. 

Thousands  of  children  cannot 
attend  school  because  what  few 
schools  are  in  operation  are 
overcrowded.  Hospitals  are  without 
medicine  or  diagnostic  equipment. 
Once  an  emerging  “first  world” 
country,  Iraq  is  barely  able  to 
sustain  electrical  power  for  a few 
hours  a day. 

The  Iraq  Body  Count 
(www.iraqbodycount.org) 
estimates  civilian  deaths  between 
8,000  and  10,000,  but  thousands 
more  have  been  wounded,  and  more  than 
1.5  million  have  died  of  disease  and 
deprivation  since  sanctions  were  imposed. 

An  estimated  9,000  to  15,000  people 
are  in  prison,  many  without  charge,  while 
family  members  search  to  find  them  and 
wives  are  left  to  provide  for  their  families. 

Women,  however,  are  rising  to  the 
challenge,  Trotochaud  said. 

Layla  Mohammed,  now  in  her  30s, 
grew  up  in  Baghdad  but  fled  with  her 
brother  when  he  was  let  out  of  prison  after 
a year  and  a half  of  torture,  ostensibly  to  spy 
on  activists.  Both  were  able  to  make  new 
lives  for  themselves,  he  in  Canada  and  she 
in  Australia. 

They  continued  to  work  for  human 
rights  and,  as  with  other  displaced  activists, 
returned  to  Iraq  only  to  find  widespread 
human  degradation. 

“Faced  with  an  enormous  lack  of  basic 
services,  people  are  beginning  to  give  up 
hope,”  McDowell  said.  “During  Saddam’s 
regime,  people  knew  the  rules  for  survival. 
Now,  they  don’t  know  how  to  survive.”  □ 

To  fiind  out  more  about  what  the  AFSC  is 
doing  in  Iraq , please  go  to  page  1 7. 


Hathem,  a 7 -year-old  Iraqi  shot  by  American  soldiers  (see  p.  17) 
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The  Pacifist  Dilemma 


by  Hal  Wright 

Mountain  View  (CO)  Meeting 

During  the  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meetings  Annual  Session,  June,  2003,  IMYM 
co-clerk  Hal  Wright  presented  a workshop  that 
took  up  Scott  Simons  challenge  to  Quakers  and 
pacifists  when  he  spoke  on  September 25, 2001, 
in  Washington,  DC  at  the  Parker  Lecture 
sponsored  by  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 
Simon,  hostofNPR’s  Weekend  Edition,  who 
identifies  himself  as  a Quaker,  expressed  the 
opinion  of  many  mainstream  Americans  when 
he  asserted  that  terrorism  must  be  stopped  by 
whatever  means,  including  war.  How  do  we 
answer  Simon?  What  is  the pacifistic position 
"in  the  real  world",  where  violence  does 
threaten  innocent  lives?  How  do  we  speak 
effectively  to  non-Quakers,  persuading  them 
that  although  we  don't  share  common  values 
in  opposing  war,  we  can  share  common  reasons. 
Can  pacifism  be  pragmatic  as  well  as 
principled? 

The  following  is  a section  of  Hal 
Wright's  Study  Guide.  The  complete  text 
can  be  found  at  http://westernquaker.net/ 
study_guide_for_quaker_pacifism.htm. 

The  US  Civil  War 

Hugh  Barbour  and  J.  William  Frost,  in 
their  book  The  Quakers , point  out  that 
substantial  numbers  of  Quaker  men  served 
in  the  Union  Army  during  the  American 
Civil  War.  In  Indiana,  a state  with 
approximately  4,500  military-aged  men, 
1,198  served,  69  as  officers.  Only  22  were 
drafted,  the  rest  volunteered.  An  additional 
2,170  were  drafted  but  were  excused  from 
service  because  of  conscientious  objection. 
Presumably,  the  other  men  not  counted  were 
never  called  nor  volunteered.  Of  the  1,198 
who  served,  only  29  asked  for  noncombatant 
service;  the  rest  bore  arms.  236  Friends  died 
in  the  war.  The  20%  rate  of  Quaker  fatalities 
well  exceeded  the  12%  rate  for  the  entire 
Union  Army. 

Why  did  they  fight,  in  spite  of  two 
centuries  of  peace  testimony?  Perhaps  for 
some  it  was  peer  pressure,  to  demonstrate 
one’s  manly  courage  or  patriotism.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  most  volunteered 
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because  the  Civil  War  presented  the  one 
best,  perhaps  only  chance,  to  end  slavery  in 
the  United  States. 

When  they  returned  from  the  war,  they 
presented  a dilemma  for  their  meetings. 
Different  meetings  had  different  reactions 
to  the  violation  of  the  peace  testimony.  148 
men  were  disowned.  Under  threat  of 
disownment,  220  others  “condemned  their 
conduct”  and  were  restored  to  their 
meetings.  596  were  welcomed  back  into 
meetings  without  censure. 

Slavery  was  ended.  The  war  took  the 
lives  of  335,000  Union  and  258,000 
Confederate  soldiers.  Over  one  in  four 
Southern  soldiers  never  came  home.  The 
war  devastated  an  entire  region.  Southern 
animosity  toward  the  North  was  well  in 
evidence  100  years  later  during  the  civil 
rights  years.  The  war  did  not  end  racism  and 
legally  slavery  was  replaced  by  segregation. 
But  slavery  was  ended. 

World  War  II  and  the  Holocaust 

If  asked  to  name  a just  war  and  if 
Quakers  would  or  could  name  any,  they 
would  probably  admit  to  the  American  Civil 
War  and  World  War  II.  Certainly,  one  can 
only  read  with  horror  a biography  of  Adolf 
Hitler,  or  a history  of  the  National  Socialist 
German  Workers’  Party  (the  Nazi),  or  count 
the  six  million-plus  dead  in  the 
concentration  camps.  The  horror  is 
intensified  when  one  realizes  Hitler  had 
plans  for  an  additional  20  million  or  so  Jews 
and  Slavs.  There  were  359  concentration 
camps,  but  it  is  the  six  killing  camps- 
Sobibor,Treblinka,  Belzec,  Lublin,  Kulmhof 
and  Birkenau-that  distilled  all  the  horror 
of  Nazism  into  a mere  five  square  miles  of 
land. 

In  a century  when  it  is  probable  that 
over  100  million  people  died  in  war,  World 
War  II  took  well  over  half,  about  54  million 
lives.  It  also  took  the  lives  of  more 
noncombatants  than  combatants.  Germany 
lost  more  civilians  in  the  bombing  of 
Dresden  than  soldiers  in  the  Ardennes 
Forest  (the  Batde  of  the  Bulge). 

Josef  Stalin  was  one  of  the  “good  guys”. 
Yet  if  one  reads  the  biographies  of  Hitler 
and  Stalin,  Stalin  was  the  more  frightening 
figure,  and  sent  more  people  to  their  deaths. 


Hal  Wright  came  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1 988. 
One  of  his  Friendly  avocations , besides  service  to 
FCNL  and  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  is 
development  of  Quaker  adult  education  materials. 

World  War  II  is  viewed  today  by  the 
victorious  powers  as  an  example  of  heroic 
self-sacrifice  enshrined  in  national  pride,  a 
triumph  of  civilization  over  barbarism.  An 
American  best-seller  was  Tom  Brokaw’s  The 
Greatest  Generation. 

Welcome  to  Sarajevo 

The  many  wars  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  have  played  out  on  national 
television  news  here  in  the  US,  a chance  to 
see  the  horror  of  war  in  the  safety  of  one’s 
home.  But  few  events  of  those  “ethnic 
cleansing”  wars  evoke  a more  visceral  horror 
than  the  siege  of  Sarajevo.  I still  remember 
a piece  of  6 o’clock  news  reportage  during 
the  siege.  A journalist  and  his  film  crew  were 
with  a Serbian  battery  on  a rise  looking 
down  on  the  city.  They  were  firing  at  a 
hospital  which  looked  to  be  about  three 
stories  high.  The  roof  of  the  hospital  was 
roughly  at  the  same  elevation  of  their  battery, 
and  in  the  perhaps-distorted  perspective  of 
the  camera  the  hospital  looked  to  be  only 
two  or  three  blocks  away.  As  the  camera 
rolled,  the  three-man  Serb  gun  crew  fired  a 
round  from  a howitzer,  and  a puff  of  dust 
erupted  from  the  masonry  wall  of  the 
hospital,  leaving  a gouge  but  not  a complete, 
through-the-wall  hole.  They  fired  a second 
round,  and  another  puff  of  dust  blew  up. 
They  fired  a third  round  which  traveled 
through  a window  with  an  explosion  that 
blew  a blast  of  debris  from  the  opening.  The 
gunners  were  elated,  pausing  for  a moment 
to  celebrate,  clapping  each  other  on  the 
shoulders  and  backs,  congratulating 

“The  Pacifist  Dilemma" 
continued  on  page  18 
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Ramallah  Meetinghouse  - Photo  supplied  by  Thomas  Jeavons,  clerk  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 


Ramallah 

Friends 

Meetinghouse 

Century-old 
Quaker  presence 
in  Palestine 

NEEDS  RESORATION 


by  William  H.Matchett 
University  Meeting 
Seattle,  Washington 

There  are  two  Monthly  Meetings  in  the 
Middle  East,  Brumanna  in  Lebanon 
and  Ramallah  in  Palestine,  each  of  them  in 
existence  for  more  than  a century  and  each 
with  its  own  meeting  house.  Rufus  Jones, 
in  his  biography  of  his  uncle  and  aunt,  Eli 
and  Sibyl  Jones,  tells  the  story  of  the 
organization  of  the  first  of  them  in  1876. 

In  1888,  British  and  American  Friends 
reached  an  agreement  whereby  the  former 
would  take  responsibility  for  relations  with 
Brumanna,  while  relations  with  Ramallah 
would  be  responsibility  of  the  latter.  That 
division  of  interest  has  held  to  the  present 
day. 

The  meeting  house  in  Ramallah  was 
built  in  1908  with  hewn  stone  walls,  red  tile 
roof  and  a stone  wall  around  its  garden — a 
lovely  blend  of  local  and  Quaker 
architectural  styles.  Situated  in  the  center 
of  the  city  on  the  main  commercial  street, 
it  has  long  been  a still  calm  in  the  otherwise 
crowded  and  bustling  center.  Symbolizing 
many  years  of  Quaker  presence  and  service 
to  the  community,  it  has  been  used  not  only 
as  a place  of  worship  but  as  a meeting  place 
for  Palestinian  and  international  groups. 

Unfortunately,  the  old  building  was 
badly  damaged  during  the  fighting  in  the 
early  1990s  and  with  its  roof  broken, 
deteriorated  to  the  point  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  used.  When  Ramallah  Friends, 
with  their  meagre  resources,  considered 
abandoning  the  building  and  letting  it  be 
torn  down,  the  community  protested  and 
the  Palestinian  Authority  declared  it  a 
historic  site.  At  this  juncture,  with  the 


approval  of  Ramallah  Monthly  Meeting,  an 
international  committee  of  Friends  was 
formed  to  work  with  the  Meeting  to  raise 
funds  enabli  ng  restoration  of  the  building. 

This  committee  is  presently  composed 
of  Jean  Zaru,  clerk  of  Ramallah  Monthly 
Meeting  (see  sidebar  on  next  page  for  her 
keynote  speech  at  the  FWCC  Triennial); 
Jim  and  Deborah  Fine,  former  AFSC 
International  Affairs  Representatives  in  the 
Middle  East;  Kathy  Bergen,  national 
coordinator  of  the  Middle  East  Peace 
Building  Program;  John  Salzberg  of 
Bethesda  Monthly  Meeting  (Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting);  Tony  Bing,  a retired 
professor  from  Earlham  College;  Jane 
Carter,  a teacher;  and  Max  Carter, 
coordinator  of  the  Guilford  College  Quaker 
Center;  Thomas  Jeavons,  the  general 
secretary;  and  Arlene  Kelly,  a former  clerk 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  There  has 
so  far  been  no  representation  from  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  Judith  Matchett  and  I 
were  able  to  meet  with  them  the  end  of  last 
October  when  we  were  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  AFSC  Corporation  meetings. 

The  vision  now  goes  beyond  mere 
restoration,  wanting  to  create  a center  for 
peacemaking  in  the  Middle  East,  a host 
facility  not  only  for  Quaker  activities  but 
for  other  local  and  international  groups 
working  for  reconciliation,  justice  and  peace. 

In  March,  2002,  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  committed  itself  to  a long-term, 
supportive  relationship  with  Ramallah  MM, 
putting  up  $50,000  as  a lead  gift  toward 


the  $150,000  and  agreeing  to  serve  as  a fiscal 
agent  in  collecting  further  funds.  As  a result 
of  the  funds  raised  so  far,  the  roof  has  now 
been  replaced  and  work  on  the 
meetinghouse  and  the  garden  walls  is  almost 
complete.  There  is  more  still  to  be  done  to 
restore  the  annex,  which  has  the  only  rest 
rooms  and  classrooms  for  children’s 
programs  and  the  First  Day  School. 

But  there  remains  more  than  that  to  be 
done — repairs  to  the  electrical  systems, 
renovation  of  the  exterior  of  the  building 
and  its  grounds,  and  the  raising  of  funds  for 
continuing  maintenance  and  a program  of 
changing  signage  to  bring  an  incisive 
Friends  message  of  support  and  healing  to 
the  public  still  living  under  grievous 
circumstances. 

Some  might  ask  whether  this  money 
should  be  spent  in  an  area  still  subject  to 
combat  which  could  again  destroy  the 
building.  Others  may  be  willing  to  join  in 
this  vision  of  hope  in  a place  where  it  is  so 
needed.  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  has  now 
urged  its  individual  Friends  and  its  Monthly 
Meetings  to  consider  supporting  the  project, 
I hope  that  our  three  Yearly  Meetings  may 
be  willing  to  become  involved  and  that 
they  themselves,  Monthly  Meetings  and 
individuals  will  send  contributions  to 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  earmarked 
for  the  Ramallah  Monthly  Meeting 
Project.  The  address  is:  General 
Secretary’s  Office  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  1515  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  □ 
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All  Kinds  of  Quakers  Have  A 

Place  in  this  Choir 


The  21 57  Triennial  of  the 
Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation  (FWCC): 
Aotearoa/New  Zealand 


Left  to  right:  Sandy  and  Tom  Farley  of  Palo  Alto  (CA)  FM,  Suzanne-Joy  and  Merv  Curran,  current 
caretakers/hosts  of  the  Honolulu  Meetinghouse,  and  Vicki  Poorman,  FWCC  staff 

Sisters  and  brothers,  from  the  heart  of  Palestine,  a land  besieged  and  violated 
by  Israeli  military  occupation,  I have  come  to  join  you  today.  From  the  midst 
of  Palestine,  a tortured  nation  held  in  captivity,  I stand  with  you  today.  Each 
of  us  brings  to  this  Gathering  our  own  history,  our  own  experience — our  own 
context  which  informs  how  we  view  the  world  and  our  place,  as  Friends,  within  it. 
As  we  listen  deeply  and  share  openly  we  learn  from  each  other  and  our  vision 
widens  and  deepens. 

The  story  of  my  people  is  a story  of  human  hurt  and  hope.  I represent  a 
narrative  of  exclusion,  the  denial  of  basic  human  and  community  rights.  But  I, 
nevertheless,  come  with  a message  of  hope.  A message  of  hope  embodied  in  the 
spirit  and  will  of  those  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  forces  of  oppression,  violence 
and  injustice,  structures  of  domination,  colonialism  and  foreign  occupation.  -Jean 
Zaru  is  a member  of Ramallah  Monthly  Meeting  in  Palestine.  This  is  the  text  of  the 
keynote  address  that  she  gave  to  the  Triennial  (see  http://www.thejriend.org/jhvcc.asp). 
See  previous  page  for  article  about  Ramallah  Meeting. 


You  won't  see  them  walking  around  in  1 7th- 
century  clothes  any  more,  nor  will  you  hear 
them  addressing  others  with  "thee"  or  "thou”. 
But  around  the  world  there  are  still  338,000 
people  who  call  themselves  Quakers.  Among 
them  is  [New  Zealand's]  Environment 
Minister  Marian  Hobbs.  Yesterday,  at  King's 
College,  she  spoke  to  several  hundred 
representatives  of  Quaker  groups  from  points 
as  scattered  as  Bolivia,  the  United  States, 
Norway,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo.  They  seem 
a friendly,  open  and  sincere  bunch , gathered  to 
find  out  what  their  fellows  are  doing  in  the 
name  of  peace.  — From  an  article  by  Julie 
Middleton  that  appeared  in  the  New 
Zealand  News  (1/22/04). 

The  21st  Triennial  of  the  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation  (FWCC) 
took  place  on  January  16-25  in  Auckland, 
Aotearoa/New  Zealand.  The  theme  of  this 
year’s  gathering  was  “Being  Faithful 
Witnesses:  Serving  God  in  a Changing 
World.”  Around  300  Friends  from  about  75 
different  countries  attended,  including 
around  18  from  the  Western  USA.  74  came 
from  New  Zealand  and  Australia;  6 came 
from  Hong  Kong,  Philippines,  and 
Indonesia;  45  came  from  Africa;  15  came 
from  Latin  America;  52  came  from  Europe, 
mostly  from  the  UK;  103  came  from  North 
America  (includingjamaica);  and  one  came 
from  Middle  East,  Jean  Zaru,  the  keynote 
speaker  (see  sidebar). 

FWCC  was  set  up  at  the  1937  World 
Conference  of  Friends  in  Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania,  USA.  Its  mission  is  “to  act  in 
a consultative  capacity  to  promote  better 
understanding  among  Friends  the  world 
over,  particularly  by  the  encouragement  of 
joint  conferences  and  intervisitation,  the 
collection  and  circulation  of  information 
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about  Quaker  literature  and  other  activities 
directed  towards  that  end.” 

Currently  around  two  thirds  of  all 
Yearly  Meetings  are  affiliated  with  FWCC. 
Most  North  American  Evangelical  Friends 
have  not  affiliated,  but  a considerable 
number  of  Evangelical  Friends  from  other 
countries  participate.  According  to  Vicki 
Hain  Poorman,  FWCC  staff  person,  they 
want  to  have  wider  contacts  in  the  Quaker 
world.  “Most  Latin  American  Yearly 
Meetings  didn’t  know  about  each  other 
because  they  were  founded  as  mission 
churches,”  observes  Vicki.  “FWCC  helped 
them  to  connect  with  each  other  as  well  as 
with  North  Americans.” 


About  175  representatives,  appointed 
by  the  almost  80  affiliated  Yearly  Meetings 
and  groups,  with  around  100  volunteers, 
meet  together  every  three  years  at  Triennials. 
Their  aim  is  “to  provide  links  between 
Friends  as  they  seek  to  perceive  God’s  will 
more  clearly,  so  that  they  may  more 
effectively  make  their  corporate  witness.” 
US  Friends  belong  to  FWCC’s 
“Section  of  the  Americas.”  Its  purpose  is  “to 
challenge  us  to  know  and  embrace  Friends 
from  all  theological  and  cultural 
backgrounds.  We  seek  to  provide  life- 
changing, spirit-filled  events  that  engage  all 
Friends.  Our  goal  is  to  grow  international, 
cross-cultural  awareness  and  respect  among 
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Celebration  on  the  final  Saturday  night  of  the  Triennial.  Left  to  right , in  the  font  row,  Unidentified,  Lucy  Fullerton,  North  Pacific  YM;  Patty 
Federighi,  Northwest  YM;  Sharon  Jones  Hayden,  Northwest  YM;  Eugenia  Perkins,  North  Carolina  YM;  unidentified  woman.  Second  row,  third  fom 
right,  Kennth  Co  Ching  Po  of  Hong  Kong  Monthly  Meeting,  new  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Asia-West  Pacific  Section  of  FWCC . 


Friends  that  transcends  variations  in  belief 
and  styles  of  worship.” 

The  Section  of  the  Americas  includes 
Latin  as  well  as  North  American  Friends. 
There  are  approximately  60,000  Latin 
American  Friends,  most  of  whom  are 
Evangelical — 30,000  in  Bolivia;  5,000  in 
Peru;  1,000  in  El  Salvador;  20,000  in 
Guatemala;  2,000  in  Honduras;  and  a few 
hundred  in  Mexico  and  Cuba  (see  map  on 
next  page). 

The  work  of  FWCC,  Section  of  the 
Americas,  varies.  It  includes  “bringing 
Friends  together  face-to-face  in  many 
settings,  and  providing  Quaker  literature  in 
English  and  Spanish.  Our  gatherings, 
conferences  and  youth  pilgrimages  provide 
opportunities  for  Friends  to  experience  a 
variety  of  forms  of  worship,  and  connect  on 
a deep  spiritual  level.  They  also  provide  a 
forum  for  Friends  from  different 
traditions  and  cultures  to  share  concerns 
and  find  support  for  joint  efforts  at 
ministry,  both  among  ourselves  and  in  the 
wider  world.” 

Vicki  Poorman,  staff  person  for 
FWCC’s  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship, 
recently  stopped  by  the  editor’s  home  in 
Torrance,  California,  on  her  way  back  to 
Philadelphia  from  the  Triennial.  Vicki 
became  involved  with  FWCC  in  1988 
because  of  her  fluency  in  Spanish  and  has 
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served  as  an  interpreter  in  many  FWCC 
gatherings. 

Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  predates 
FWCC  and  was  founded  in  1936  by  Rufus 
Jones,  Howard  Brinton  and  others  to  reach 
out  to  those  interested  in  Quakerism  who 
didn’t  wish  to  become  members  of  a Quaker 
meeting.  It  also  served  as  an  umbrella 
organization  for  independent  Friends  (see 
A Western  Quaker  Reader,  footnote  8,  p.  29). 
Today  it  sends  out  material  in  Spanish  and 
English  to  3,500  subscribers  consisting  of 
individuals,  monthly  meetings,  and  worship 
groups. 

Many  Western  Friends  participate  in 
FWCC.  Lucy  Fullerton  and  Ann  Stever 
(University  Meeting,  Seattle,  WA), Tom  and 
Sandy  Farley  (Palo  Alto,  CA),  Donna 
Smith,  and  Chris  Viavant  (Salt  Lake  City 
Meeting,  Utah)  were  some  of  the  Western 
Friends  who  attended  this  year’s  Triennial. 

How  can  Western  Friends  become  involved  in 
FWCC? 

Vicki  Poorman:  Many  already  are.  Nancy 
Irving  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  will 
be  executive  secretary  of  FWCC  in  the 
world  office  in  London,  replacing  Elizabeth 
Duke.  Annis  Bleeke  of  Multnomah 
Meeting  (Portland,  OR)  was  our  associate 
secretary  in  the  London  office  for  several 


years  and  currently  serves  in  an  interim 
capacity.  Cilde  Grover,  a member  of 
Northwest  Yearly  Meeting  and  a graduate 
of  George  Fox  University,  served  as  our 
Executive  Secretary  (1998-2002,  and  1991- 
92  as  interim  ) and  as  our  Western  Field 
staff  (1987-93).  Anna  Baker,  another 
member  of  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting,  was 
Western  field  staff  (1994-99).  Currently 
Nancy  Yarnall,  former  editor  of  Friends 
Bulletin  and  a member  of  Corvallis  (OR) 
Meeting,  serves  as  FWCC  field  staff  [see 
“Travels  with  Eric”  on  p.  15].  A field  staffer 
does  a lot  of  visiting  and  travel  to  maintain 
connections  among  Yearly  Meetings — 
including  as  much  contact  as  possible  with 
Evangelical  Friends. 

All  of  the  Western  unprogrammed  Yearly 
Meetings  are  affiliated  with  FWCC. 
Northwest  Yearly  Meeting  recently  became 
affiliated,  making  it  the  only  Evangelical 
Friends  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  West  to  do  so. 

How  do  you  get  to  go  to  one  of  the  FWCC 
gatherings? 

Vicki:  For  the  Triennials,  you  need  to  be 
named  as  a rep  by  your  Yearly  Meeting,  or 
you  can  volunteer  to  go  as  an  observer.  Reps 
receive  some  kind  of  financial  support  from 
Yearly  meetings.  Observers  often  go  to  help 
out  in  a volunteer  capacity. 
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FWCC  Section  of  the  Americas  has  an 
annual  representative  meeting  that  takes 
place  mostly  in  the  US  and  averages  around 
150  in  attendance.  It  was  held  in  Whittier, 
California,  in  1999  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Tempe,  AZ  in  2005.  Annual 
meetings  are  open  to  everyone  who  wants 
to  come  on  a space  available  basis.  Most  of 
the  reps  end  up  serving  on  one  of  numerous 
committees,  such  as  visitation  planning, 
finance,  executive,  bilingual  communication, 
Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage,  etc. 

Another  way  to  become  involved  is  to 
attend  a regional  gathering.  You  can  also 
find  out  more  about  FWCC  Section  of  the 
Americas,  by  going  to  our  new  bilingual 
website:  fwccamericas.org.  This  website 
contains  a wealth  of  interesting  and  useful 
information,  including  the  dates  of  FWCC 
events,  Yearly  Meetings,  etc. 

What  does  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  do? 

Vicki:  Our  “ministry  of  literature”  lifts  up 
voices  of  Friends  of  different  countries, 
languages  and  Quaker  traditions  pointing 
to  the  heart  of  our  beliefs.  We  offer  people 
of  all  faiths,  or  of  no  faith,  a means  to 
become  familiar  with  the  many  expressions 
of  living  Quakerism,  and  to  join  in  informal 
fellowship  with  one  another  and  with 
Friends.  We  connect  our  readers  with  other 
Quaker  groups  by  providing  specific 
answers  to  inquiries  and  through  materials 
included  in  one  of  our  packets. 

How  does  one  participate  in  the  Wider 
Quaker  Fellowship? 

Vicki:  Ask  to  be  put  on  our  mailing  list. 
Many  readers  are  referred  by  a friend,  family 
member  or  acquaintance,  or  by  meetings, 
churches  or  other  groups.  If  you  think 
someone  might  enjoy  or  benefit  from  our 
material,  please  let  us  know.  We  do  not 
charge  a subscription  fee,  and  we  do  not 
refuse  anyone  based  on  ability  to  pay. 
Rather,  we  depend  on  donations  from  those 
of  our  Fellows  and  other  interested  persons 
who  can  afford  to  contribute,  asking  them 
to  be  as  generous  as  they  are  able,  to  honor 
the  spirit  of  fellowship  for  all  involved. 

What  does  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  publish? 

Vicki:  Three  English-language  mailings  (in 
April-May,  August-September,  and 
November-December)  and  an  annual 
Spanish-language  mailing.  A typical  packet 
contains  short  writings  presenting  different 


aspects  of  Quaker  faith,  practice  and 
spirituality.  A letter  from  the  clerk 
introduces  the  enclosures  and  may  offer 
news  of  people  in  the  Wider  Quaker 
Fellowship  and  activities  in  the  Quaker 
world.  The  pamphlet  “Islam  from  a Quaker 
Perspective”  was  included  in  one  of  our 
mailings  this  past  spring. 

How  can  Friends  help financially? 

Vicki:  FWCC  is  very  much  in  need  at  this 
moment.  The  central  office  in  London  is 
experiencing  a severe  shortfall  and  may  have 
to  curtail  some  of  its  programs.  Many  of  our 
older  supporters,  who  remember  the  days 
when  Friends  were  deeply  divided,  are 
passing  away.  We  need  to  educate  an 
upcoming  generation  about  the  importance 
of  our  work. 


In  the  Section  of  the  Americas,  a very  small 
staff,  along  with  many  committed 
volunteers,  serves  a constituency  of  over 
150,000  Friends  in  North,  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Our 
work  is  accomplished  through  the  support 
of  individual  Friends,  meetings,  churches 
and  yearly  meetings,  as  well  as  investment 
income.  The  financial  contributions  of 
Friends  are  crucial  to  the  ongoing  work  of 
the  Section.  □ 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
Section  of  the  Americas  is  a nonprofit, 
501(c)3  classified  organization.  1506  Race 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Tel:  215- 
241-7250,  Fax:  215-241-7285,  E-mail: 
Americas@fwccamericas.org  Donations 
can  be  made  out  to  “FWCC”  and  earmarked 
for  either  “general  budget”  or  “WQF.” 
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The  Miracle 
of  Unity  and 
Diversity 
at  the 

FWCC  Triennial 

by  Sandra  Farley 
convenor  of  FWCC  representatives 
for  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
with  contributions  from 
Gloria  Kershner,  Grass  Valley  Meeting 

The  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation  Triennial  Conference 
was  held  in  Aotearoa/New  Zealand.  That 
was  a first.  At  registration  we  each  received 
a Maori  bone  carving  as  a welcome,  and  a 
mug,  which  showed  their  concern  about  not 
using  plastic  and  paper.  The  10  days  began 
with  a colorful  Powhiri,  the  traditional 
Maori  welcome  for  visitors.  It  included  ritual 
challenges  and  speeches  which  are 
supported  by  group  singing. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  was  ably 
represented  by  Gloria  Kershner,  Donna 
Smith,  Sandy  Farley,  Tom  Farley,  and  Kit 
Glover.  The  last  two  were  “observers”  but 
full  participants  in  a nine-day  conference  of 
Friends  from  almost  every  part  of 
Quakerdom. 

The  “almost”  is  important.  Africa  was 
only  partially  represented  and  India  not  at 
all.  Why?  New  Zealand  and  Australia  were 
reluctant  to  issue  visitor  or  transit  visas  to 
persons  from  Third  World  countries  whom 
they  saw  as  risks  for  overstaying.  Also  a New 
Zealand  official  who  had  been  expediting 
the  paperwork  died  of  a sudden  heart  attack. 

The  issue  of  freedom  of  movement  was 
on  everyone’s  minds.  When  Jean  Zaru,  of 
Ramallah,  gave  a stirring  keynote  address, 
she  noted  that  she  had  been  on  a speaking 
tour  in  the  fall.  The  process  of  leaving 
Palestine  for  that  trip  had  been  so  difficult 
she  didn’t  dare  go  home  for  Christmas  lest 
she  not  be  able  to  come  to  New  Zealand  in 
January.  She,  by  the  way,  continues  to  believe 
that  peace  is  possible.  We  were  inspired  to 
see  the  work  of  Friends  all  over  the  world 
and  to  really  feel  ourselves  a part  of  a multi- 
national faith. 

When  we  asked  last  summer  if  there 
was  any  business  PYM  wished  us  to  bring 
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to  the  gathering,  we  were  advised  to  go 
prepared  to  humbly  listen  to  what  the  world 
had  to  say  to  us.  Fortunately,  no  Friends 
demanded  that  we  account  for  our 
president’s  policies.  We  had  many 
opportunities  to  hear  and  see  what  Friends 
are  doing. 

There  was  early  morning  worship  each 
day  using  different  forms  of  worship.  It  was 
inspiring  to  worship  with  Quakers  from 
different  backgrounds,  customs  and  worship 
forms  and  to  experience  the  ways  in  which 
others  find  spiritual  guidance,  strength  and 
hope. 

The  heart  of  our  gathering  were  the 
worship  sharing  groups  which  met  daily. 
This  is  where  the  enduring  friendships 
across  boundaries  are  formed.  There  were 
two  in  Spanish  and  one  in  French.  We  found 
these  groups  both  deep  and  playful. 


AT  THE  TRIENNIAL  WE 
SAW  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE 

Maori  saying, 
“God,  THE  MOORING 
POST  OF  ALL  OF  OUR 
CANOES.9’ 


The  whole  time:  small  groups,  plenary 
sessions,  meal  “queues”  offered  and  extended 
opportunities  for  listening,  to  really  practice 
trying  to  “hear  where  words  come  from.” 
Even  the  “English”  spoken  in  different 
tongues  (British,  African,  Kiwi)  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  a foreign  language!  Our 
name  tags  had  different  colored  dots  to 
indicate  which  language(s)  we  spoke:  red  for 
English,  yellow  for  Spanish  and  blue  for 
French.  Those  two  languages,  among  the 
many  spoken  there  were  simultaneously 
translated  during  the  plenary  sessions.  There 
were  folks  stationed  near  the  translators 
booths  with  SLOW  DOWN  signs  which 
they  held  up  to  call  the  speakers’  attention 
to  the  need  for  pauses  for  translators  to  catch 
up.  Occasionally  this  was  a cause  for 
laughter. 

There  was  a book  store  and  a craft  store. 
Bakamana  Muona  from  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Congo  brought  items  sewn  by 
young  women.  The  Friends  have  set  up  this 
project  to  keep  these  women  off  the  streets. 
They  are  trying  to  raise  money  to  buy  more 
sewing  machines,  and  are  looking  for  outlets 


for  their  fine  products.  We  may  be  able  to 
offer  some  of  these  garments  for  sale. 

A Young  Friends  group  met  within  the 
gathering.  It  announced  plans  for  a World 
Gathering  of  Young  Friends  (ages  18  to  35) 
to  be  held  in  England  in  the  summer  of 
2005  with  half  the  participants  named  by 
YMs  and  half  open  registration.  PYM  is 
asked  to  name  two  representatives  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  will  need  to  offer  some  travel 
support. 

There  was  a serious  issue  which 
rescheduled  some  of  our  time  together. 
FWCC  world  office  has  hit  a budget  crisis. 
We  have  dipped  into  reserves  three  years 
running.  Why  is  this?  The  office  expenses 
have  held  remarkably  steady.  The  levels  of 
donations  have  also.  A drop  in  interest  rates, 
increases  in  travel  costs,  and  lower  exchange 
rates  on  US  dollars  have  combined  to  cause 
the  shortfall.  The  organization  is  looking  for 
ways  to  increase  funding  because  the 
operations  have  little  fat  to  trim. 

Delegates  pulled  out  checkbooks  and 
cash  and  contributed  about  eight  thousand 
pounds  in  a wide  variety  of  currencies.  Plans 
are  for  each  section  to  increase  giving.  For 
the  first  time,  African  Friends  will  be 
making  contributions.  The  next  triennial  is 
planned  for  Ireland  and  will  be  three  and  a 
half  years  away  (as  this  one  was  from  the 
last.)  These  gatherings  cost  a lot  to  put 
together  and  usually  don’t  turn  a profit  for 
the  organization  because  of  the 
underwriting  of  the  travel  of  less  wealthy 
friends. 

We  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  Yearly 
Meeting  support  of  FWCC  Section  of  the 
Americas  as  well  as  increases  in  individual 
support.  25%  of  what  we  give  to  our  section 
will  go  to  the  world  office.  A Friend  pointed 
out  that  FWCC  undertakes  that  which 
seems  impossible — the  miracle  of  getting 
divergent  peoples  together  across  great 
cultural  divisions.  We  learn  to  see  each 
individual  we  meet  with  a broader 
acceptance  of  individual  human  foibles.  We 
no  longer  think  of  “Those  Friends”  and 
“These  Friends.”  We  are  all  Friends. 

Creating  this  subtle  miracle  is  not  as 
flashy  as  war  relief  work,  or  speaking  out  on 
political  topics,  and  thus  has  not  drawn 
contributions  as  much  as  we  need  to  carry 
on  and  increase  those  miracles.  We  believe 
that  FWCC  models  the  healing  that  our 
world  needs.  At  the  Triennial  we  saw  the 
truth  of  the  Maori  saying,  “God,  the 
mooring  post  of  all  of  our  canoes. ”□ 
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How  Friends  Are 
Living  Their  Faith 
Around  the  World: 

Reflections  on  the 
FWCC  Triennial 

by  Ann  Stever 
University  meeting 
Seattle,  Washingon 

What  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
learn  about  and  experience  how 
Friends  are  living  their  faith  all  around  the 
world!  It  was  humbling  and  inspiring  to 
hear  what  Friends  are  doing,  the  challenges 
they  face  and  their  ways  of  resolving  the 
inevitable  dilemmas. 

Marion  Hobbs  spoke  to  us  about  the 
way  she  works  as  a Friend  and  politician. 
She  is  in  her  second  term  in  the  Cabinet  in 
New  Zealand  where  she  is  the  minister  for 
the  environment,  for  disarmament  and  arms 
control  and  minister  responsible  for  New 
Zealand  Aid  and  overseas  development. 
How  moving  it  was  to  me  to  hear  the  way 
she  exercised  discernment  and  worked  to  be 


faithful  through  the  processes  of 
government. 

Bakamana  Mouana  spoke  about  his 
experience  as  a Friend  in  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Congo,  a country  beset  by 
violence  and  conflict.  He  has  been  working 
since  1993  with  the  Muinda  Peace  Project, 
the  first  organization  to  introduce  the  idea 
of  peaceful  conflict  resolution  in  the  Congo. 
They  train  and  set  up  peace  cells,  little 
groups  composed  of  people  who  come  from 
different  tribes  but  who  live  in  the  same 
block  or  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town. 
Their  role  is  to  counter  ethnic  prejudice, 
stereotypes,  discrimination  and  intolerance. 
We  also  heard  from  Mkoko  Boseka,  another 
Congolese  Friend,  who  worked  particularly 
with  Women  and  Families  for  Peace,  which 
builds  from  a cell  (4  families)  to  a circle  (100 
cells)  to  a network  (100  circles).  They  have 
been  developing  seminars  on  nonviolence, 
democracy  and  HIV/AIDS.  He  confirmed 
life  and  hope  in  the  midst  of  pain. 

Jean  Zaru,  Palestinian  Friend,  spoke  of 
the  desperate  living  conditions  there  and  of 
her  work  as  a Quaker  and  peacemaker.  I 
was  deeply  touched  by  her  call  to  “active 
participation  in  the  work  of  God,  in  the  talk 
of  bringing  justice  to  the  nations.  We  have 


to  bring  forth  true  justice  to  all — to  the 
Palestinians,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
Israelis;  to  women  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
men;  to  humanity  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
nature  and  mother  earth.  Rather  justice  for 
all  creatures  and  creation.” 

I attended  a workshop  by  Bong  Soo 
Kwag,  a Korean  Friend,  talking  about 
Korean  history  as  well  as  analyzing  the 
situation  there  now.  It  was  deeply  moving 
to  hear  Japanese  Friends  apologize  for  their 
country’s  behavior — for  the  discrimination 
against  Koreans  in  Japan,  for  colonization 
and  World  War  II.  This  has  never  been 
done  by  the  Japanese  government  and 
Korean  Friends  were  visibly  moved. 

The  Triennial  in  particular  and  FWCC 
in  general  provide  connections  among 
Friends  around  the  world.  The  learning 
curve  is  steep  as  we  all  examine  and  try  to 
articulate  our  faith  and  spiritual  journeys.  I 
am  inspired  by  how  Friends  act  on  their 
faith,  especially  in  relation  to  peace  efforts 
in  some  of  the  most  painful  and  violent 
places  in  the  world.  The  opportunity  for 
seeds  of  peacemaking  to  grow  and  flourish 
by  the  spreading  of  the  word  and  by 
supporting  and  learning  from  one  another 
is  a great  gift  from  FWCC.  □ 


Waiting 


Meeting  for  Worship 


by  Martin  Cobin,  Boulder  Meeting 


by  Martin  Cobin,  Boulder  Meeting 


Waiting,  waiting,  waiting 
on  or  offline 

seems  to  take  so  much  time 
it  almost  defines  life. 

Bank,  post  office,  checkout  counter, 
doctor’s  office,  hospital,  restaurant. 

When  will  the  baby  come, 
the  repairman  arrive, 
the  check  be  delivered? 

When  will  he  stop  talking 

long  enough  for  me  to  get  in  a word? 

When,  when,  when? 

Often  it  eventually  happens — 
whatever  it  was  I was  waiting  for. 
Sometimes  it  matters, 
sometimes  it  doesn’t. 

What’s  the  hurry? 

For  some  events  there  is  no  hurry; 

I’d  just  as  soon  they  never  happened  at  all. 
What  can  I,  can’t  I control? 

What  use  am  I making  of  my  time 
while  I’m  waiting? 

For  that  matter 

what  use  am  I making  of  my  time 
when  I’m  not  waiting? 


Maple,  ash,  canopy  of  leaves, 
cathedral,  temple,  mosque, 
mesa,  rising  from  the  plains, 
silence  of  a hermit’s  cave, 
Quaker  Meeting  House, 
sandy  beach,  desert, 
tent  within  a farmer’s  field — 
does  it  matter  where? 


Spiritual  Openings 
by  Martin  Cobin. 

Poems  of  spiritual  stimuli 

FOUND  IN  DAILY  LIVING  AND 
RESPONSIVE  REFLECTIONS. 

Martin  Cobin’s  poetry  has  appeared  in  (among  other  pub- 
lications) a Pendle  Hill  pamphlet,  Friends  Journal \ Quaker 
Life,  Friends  Bulletin,  and  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  poems  published  here  are  from  his  new  collec- 
tion, Spiritual  Openings. 

A subsidize  copy  of  this  work  can  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing your  name,  address  and  $1  to  JUMA  PUBLISHING, 
575  Manhattan  Drive  #105,  Boulder  CO  80303-4081. 
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Travels  with  Eric 


by  Nancy  Yarnall 
FWCC  Western  Field  Staff 

[This  is  the  second  part  of  Nancy’s  report  of 
activities  of  this  year's  Brinton  visitor,  Eric 
Moon  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Topics  and 
questions  raised  suggest  some  of  the  concerns 
that  Friends  in  this  region  consider  important.] 


Tacoma  Meeting , November  16, 2003:  At 
this  meeting,  located  not  far  from  Seattle, 
Washington,  the  following  questions  came 
up  for  discussion:  How  are  we  growing  as 
peace  churches?  A peace  church  is  the 
opposite  of  a state  church.  The  early 
Quaker’s  testimony  of  a direct 
relationship  with  God  makes  a state 
church  a blasphemous  act.  How  is  being 
a peace  church  different  from  being  a 
part  of  a peace  movement? 

In  the  afternoon  Eric  and  I toured 
Pacific  Lutheran  University  in  Parkland. 
Friends  General  Conference  will  meet 
there  in  2006. 

In  the  evening  Eric  met  with 
Friends  from  throughout  the  Puget 
Sound  area  who  are  working  on  the 


The  next  morning  Joy  and  I joined  Eric 
and  Edna  and  Jim  Dam  for  breakfast  before 
taking  the  ferry  back  to  Tacoma.  We  went 
back  to  the  museums  and  toured  the 
Washington  State  Historical  Museum 
before  getting  on  the  freeway  for  Olympia. 

Olympia  Monthly  Meeting,  November  18, 
2003.  Olympia  Meeting  is  27  years  old. 
Several  years  ago  they  bought  an  older 
Unitarian  Church  in  south  Olympia.  You 
can  see  the  steeple  from  the  freeway. 


stopped  in  Old  Tacoma  and  saw  a small 
historical  park  commemorating  the 
founders  ofTacoma.  We  discovered  that 
Job  Carr,  a city  founder,  was  a Quaker 
from  Indiana. 


death  penalty.  The  next  morning  we  t0  right:  Barbara  Thygesen  , former  clerk  of  Salem  FM, 


Renee  Stringham,  current  clerk  of  Salem  FM,  and 
unidentified  demonstrator.  Salem  Friends  Meeting  continues 
its  noontime  peace  vigils  in  downtown  Salem  on  the  second 
and fourth  Wedneday  of  each  month.  They  are  joined  by 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  others,  and  sometimes  by 
A short  ferry  ride  took  us  to  Vashon  passers  by.  Under  the  leadership  of  Sharon  Scott,  Clerk  of  Peace 

and  Social  Concerns,  the  vigils  have  evolved  from  silent  vigils 
in  the form  of Meeting  for  Worship,  begun  in  1 982  by  Rose 
Lewis,  to  active  vigils  with  many  handouts  and  the  ability  to 
discuss  issues  ranging  from  Quaker  peace  testimony  and 
biblical  peace  testimony  to  Sensible  Multilateral  American 
Vashon  Friends  Worship  Group,  Response  to  Terrorism  (SAdART)  and  Conscientious  Objector 

literature  as  well  as  voter  registration  materials.  Photo  by 


The  next  morning  we  continued  south 
for  the  four-hour  drive  to  Salem. 

Salem  Meeting , November  19, 2003. Salem 
also  recently  purchased  an  old  church  from 
the  Unitarians.  They’ve  done  a lot  to  it.  The 
meeting  room  has  new  carpet  and  new 
paint.  But  it  will  be  a difficult  building  to 
make  wheelchair  accessible  so  they  are 
considering  alternatives. 

Our  discussion  here  also  focused  on 
peace:  “The  first  Quaker  Testimony  was 
against  the  state  church.  Until 
1820  citizens  in  England  had 
to  pay  tax  to  support  the  local 
Anglican  Church.  Today  the 
state  church  is  still  a reality; 
religion  is  united  with  political 
power.  Do  we  feel  that  there 
is  that  of  God  in  everyone  but 
that  Quakerism  is  superior? 
Friends  asked  about  the 
relationship  between  the  peace 
testimony  and  membership. 
Should  members  believe  in  the 
peace  testimony?” 

After  meeting  with  Salem 
Friends  we  drove  an  hour  to 
Corvallis.  We  had  the  next  day 
for  errands  and  walks  and 
relaxing.  That  evening  we  met 
with  Corvallis  Meeting. 


Island  and  Joy  Goldstein’s  house  where 
we  potlucked  and  visited  with  Friends. 
Joy  makes  pottery  and  we  ate  and  drank 
from  dishes  that  she  had  made. 


November  17, 2003.  Some  highlights  of 
our  discussion  about  war,  peace,  and  Melissa  Elliott,  AFSC staff. 
Quakerism:  “In  a Lamb’s  War,  God’s 
values  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
values  of  government.  The  United  States  has 
such  military  might;  it’s  preposterous  to  say 
that  we  have  enemies.  War  is  an  incredibly 
dull  chisel;  we  can’t  fabricate  peace  from  war. 

Television  brings  the  war  to  us;  we  feel  we 
ought  to  do  something  about  it.. ..In  South 
Africa  the  ANC  didn’t  succeed  with 
violence;  they  succeeded  when  they  gave  up 
violence.  One  can’t  use  nonviolence  to 
oppress  another  nation.” 


Memorable  quotes  from  our 
discussion:  “The  Quaker  Admiration 
Society  says,  ‘Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful 
if  Friends  would  do  something  about 

(fill  in  the  blank).’ ‘Real’  Quakers 

would  know  what  to  do  — The 
Testimony  of  Integrity  means  letting 
the  inward  and  the  outward  be  one. 
Faith  and  practice  are  one,  like  two 
sides  of  a coin.” 


Corvallis  Meeting,  November 
20,  2003.  Corvallis  Meeting 
has  been  in  existence  for  over 
40  years.  About  five  years  ago 
it  did  a major  remodel  and 
added  on  a six-sided  worship 
room  and  a new  entryway. 
Here  our  discussion  focused  on 
spiritual  autobiographies  and 
spirituality.  “The  essential 
Quaker  question  is:  ‘How  can  I deepen  my 
spiritual  life?’  Biography  as  theology:  If  my 
life  story  were  to  be  in  the  Bible,  what  would 
it  be?  Write  a parable  from  one’s  experience. 
Write  spiritual  want  ads  in  the  newspaper  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Affirming  ‘that  of  God  in 
everyone’  also  means  that  we  all  might  be 
called  upon  by  God.” 

The  next  morning  we  left  early,  hoping 
to  get  through  Seattle  traffic.  Luckily  we 
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did  just  fine  and  were  in  line  for  the 
Whidbey  Island  Ferry  in  good  time. 

We  found  our  way  to  the  home  of  Sue 
Ellen  White  and  John  Goertzel.  John  has  built 
a beautiful  home  on  a rocky  point  overlooking 
Puget  Sound  with  water  views  in  several 
directions.  One  thinks,  “Next  stop,  Everett!” 

Whidbey  Island  Worship  Group, 
November  22,  2003.  The  group  kindly 
agreed  to  meet  early  in  the  day  on  Saturday 
so  we  could  proceed  on  to  Port  Townsend. 
Several  ferries  later  in  the  day  were  to  be 
canceled  due  to  low  tide. 

Whidbey  Island  Worship  Group  has 
grown  and  is  now  under  the  care  of  Port 
Townsend  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  day  the  Worship  Group  met  at 
the  home  of  Margaret  Sorrel  and  Lynn 
Waddington,  whose  home  has  a beautiful 
view  of  the  bay,  looking  east  to  the 
Cascades. 

Discussion  focused  on  the  meaning  of 
membership  and  the  support  of  Friends.  Is 
there  a message  in  the  ‘cast  of  characters’  at 
a Meeting?  How  do  we  support  them? 

Membership  is  a statement  of  what 
already  is;  it’s  one’s  identity.  As  one  Friend 
put  it,  it’s  about  integrity.  Membership  says 
this  is  who  you  are. 

Say  to  conscientious  attenders- 
membership  means  committing  to  a future. 

After  a nice  potluck  we  headed  north 
on  Whidbey  Island  to  the  ferry  for  Port 
Townsend.  Evening  settled  in  as  we 
approached  Port  Townsend,  a quaint  little 
town  that  early  settlers  had  planned  to  be  a 
huge  city.  We  found  Deborah  Gottlieb- 
Lewis’  house  after  only  a few  wrong  turns. 
After  supper  Deborah  took  us  out  to  see  an 
Arthur  Miller  play. 

Port  Townsend  Monthly  Meeting  with 
Agate  Passage  Monthly  Meeting 
November  23, 2003.  The  next  morning  we 
drove  to  the  Senior  Center  for  singing,  then 
worship  with  both  Port  Townsend  and 
Agate  Passage  Meetings. 

We  then  went  to  the  common  room 
of  the  co-op  housing  site,  where  Dave  and 
Della  Walker  live,  for  potluck  and  then 
to  visit.  Nineteen  Friends  met  with  us. 

Discussion  focused  on  ministry  and 
the  use  of  advices  and  queries:  “Do  you 
pray  for  your  ministry  in  your  Meeting? 
You  get  the  ministry  you  deserve.  God 
sent  us  ministers  and  let  their  ministry  be 
what  you’d  want  it  to  be. 
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“The  experience  of  getting  a message 
from  God  is  puzzling,  ambiguous.  It 
comes  out  not  necessarily  well  spoken. 
‘Here  it  is.  I’m  handing  it  on.  The  deepest 
ministries  don’t  say  everything.” 

The  earliest  queries  invited  oral 
history.  The  first  Meetings  for  Business 
were  Meetings  for  Discipline.  Friends 
looked  at  queries  and  asked,  “How  is  it 
with  our  community?”  The  advices  rose 
as  ‘all-time  best  answers. ’The  best  queries 
recognize  that  we  are  not  angels. 

Port  Townsend  prints  the  query  for 
the  month  and  has  printed  sheets  available 
each  Sunday. 

We  said  good-byes  to  Friends  and 

then  headed  south  along  the  east  side  of 

the  Olympic  Peninsula  to  Bainbridge 

Island  and  the  ferry  to  Seattle  where  we 

found  our  way  to  the  home  of  Ann  Stever 

and  Dorsey  Green.  The  next  morning  Eric 

flew  from  SeaTac  to  California. 

***** 

This  phase  of  the  Brinton  Visitor 
Program  was  over.  We  traveled  over  3,200 
miles,  rode  seven  ferries,  ate  at  19  potlucks 
and  one  catered  meal,  stayed  in  15  homes 
and  visited  with  over  260  Friends.  God 
was  with  us. 

What  did  we  learn? 

We  got  lost  a lot,  but  we  always  found 
our  way.  MapQuest,  personal  directions 
and  asking  for  help  were  all  good. 

The  coffee  is  good  in  the  Northwest- 
but  if  you  stop  at  a coffee  kiosk,  ask  for 
an  Americano!  Even  McDonald’s  makes 
good  coffee. 

We  put  a lot  of  miles  on  the  car. 
The  distances  between  Meetings  in  the 
Northwest  can  be  huge.  A neighboring 
Meeting  can  be  40-50  miles  away  and 
some  Friends  would  love  to  have 
another  Meeting  that  close! 

Quakerism  of  the  unprogrammed 
variety  is  alive  and  prospering  in  the 
Northwest.  Several  Meetings  have  the 
wonderful  problem  of  lots  of  children. 
Others  struggle  with  their  children’s 
program.  Potluck  food — Northwest 
style — is  excellent!  Friends  are  eager 
and  willing  to  have  visitors,  to  listen  to 
those  visitors  and  to  talk  with  visitors 
and  one  another.  Friends  are  excited  to 
talk  about  spiritual  matters — about 
God,  about  peace  and  the  peace 
testimony. 

We  have  met  the  Friends  and  they 
are  us!  □ 


News  of  Our  Neighbors: 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

By  Joe  Morris 
Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 

The  forty-some  monthly  meetings  in 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  show  a great  amount 
of  creative  individuality.  If  you  have  any 
doubts,  read  some  of  their  recent  happenings 
below.  It  might  even  inspire  you  to  attend  a 
meditative  yoga  class  before  one  meeting, 
visit  the  “Hotel  de  Zink”  for  the  homeless 
at  another,  or  just  phone  up  the  “Quaker 
Dial-a-Thought!” 

Environmental  concerns  continue  to 
grow  in  a number  of  meetings.  A few,  such 
as  Berkeley  meeting,  have  a standing 
“Committee  on  the  Environment.” 
Berkeley’s  committee  has  sponsored  nature 
walks,  conservation  activities,  and  informed 
members  of  sustainability  issues  in  the 
meeting  newsletter.  Nearby  Strawberry 
Creek  meeting  decided  to  establish  a “Dime 
a Gallon  Fund.”  Members  who  volunteer 
to  participate  give  ten  cents  for  every  gallon 
of  gas  burned  each  month — an  exercise  that 
raises  awareness  about  fossil  fuel  use  and 
also  raises  funds  for  the  environment. 
Sacramento  meeting  has  gone  back  to  its 
“roots”  by  starting  a garden  next  to  the 
meetinghouse  to  provide  members  with 
fresh  vegetables,  not  to  mention  some  light 
exercise  in  planting  and  pruning. 

Quaker  kids,  we  all  know,  don’t 
necessarily  find  the  idea  of  sitting  quietly 
for  a Sunday  hour  appealing.  So  how  might 
we  include  them  in  our  worship?  Many 
meetings  continue  to  puzzle  over  this  one. 
Santa  Cruz  meeting  is  starting  an 
“intergenerational,  semi-programmed 
meeting  for  worship”  on  fifth  Sundays  that, 
it  hopes,  will  be  appropriate  for  all  ages. 
Grass  Valley  has  had  a similar  practice, 
mixing  in  singing,  the  spoken  word,  and 
silence  in  equal  parts  for  several  meetings  a 
year.  Recently,  Santa  Monica  meeting  began 
a once  monthly  period  after  meeting  for 
worship  during  which  the  children  come  in 
and  respond  (if  they  wish)  to  a list  of 
Children’s  Queries.  The  latter  originated  in 
Orange  Grove  meeting  and  are  simple,  but 
eloquent. 

Some  meetings  may  be  on  the  move. 
Santa  Barbara  meeting,  which  never  had  its 
own  meetinghouse,  is  now  actively  exploring 
the  acquisition  of  a small  commercial 
downtown  building  for  that  purpose,  while 
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San  Diego  meeting  continues  to  struggle 
with  the  financial  issues  of  moving  to  a new 
facility,  which  would  be  jointly  shared  with 
three  other  religious  groups. 

At  least  three  of  the  major  universities 
in  California  have  a Friendly  presence.  At 
Stanford,  the  Palo  Alto  meeting  hosts  both 
a monthly  student  luncheon  on  campus  and 
an  evening  study  group.  USC  tapped  Cindy 
Waite  of  Santa  Monica  meeting  to  have 
periodic  meetings  with  its  handful  of 
Quaker  students.  And  for  early  risers  at  UC 
Berkeley,  Strawberry  Creek  meeting 
provides  a Wednesday  morning  meeting  for 
worship  at  7 am  on  campus. 

The  growing  number  of  homeless 
people,  sometimes  appearing  on 
meetinghouse  steps,  is  a deep  humanitarian 
concern  to  a number  of  meetings.  In  Palo 

“Eyewitness  to  Occupation  in  Iraq ” 
continued frontpage  7 

AFSC  AIDS 
VICTIMS  OF  LJS 
War  and  Occupation 

by  Rick  McDowell 
and  Mary  TFotochaud 

If  you  need  evidence  of  the  ongoing  war 
in  Iraq,  visit  the  Orthotics/Prosthesis 
Workshop  at  Baghdad’s  Center  for 
Rehabilitation  and  Physiotherapy  and  meet 
seven-year-old  Hathem  (see  picture  on  p. 
7). It  is  difficult  to  look  beyond  Hathem’s 
piercing  eyes — passionate  and  questioning. 
He  doesn’t  remember  the  night  US  troops 
fired  into  his  home,  but  he  has  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  remember  his  father  and  learn  to 
live  with  his  amputated  leg. 

According  to  Hathem’s  family,  on  July 
3 there  was  random  shooting  in  the 
neighborhood  and  the  Americans  came  and 
fired  into  Hathem’s  home,  wounding  him 
while  he  slept.  His  father  was  killed,  the 
family’s  cattle  slaughtered,  and  his  uncle  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  a member  of 
the  Fedayeen  (paramilitary  groups  who 
remain  loyal  to  Sadaam  Hussein). 

Hathem’s  doctor  says:  “Of  course  he 
doesn’t  remember — he  was  in  shock.  I am 
afraid  there’s  nothing  that  can  be  done  for 
him  because  we  lack  the  material  needed  to 
fit  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  with 
prostheses.” 

Dr.  Thamer,  an  Orthotics/Prosthetics 
Workshop  administrator,  told  us,  “By  itself 
amputation  is  a tragedy  for  the  patient,  his 
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Alto,  the  Urban  Ministry  has  developed  a 
novel  approach:  Hotel  de  Zink.  A dozen 
religious  groups  have  agreed  to  be  rotating 
shelters  for  about  15  homeless  people  for  a 
month,  providing  them  with  housing,  food, 
and  fellowship  during  that  time.  Palo  Alto 
meeting  is  part  of  this  truly  ecumenical 
endeavor.  Members  of  Claremont  meeting 
rallied  in  support  of  people  who  became 
homeless  in  the  scorching  fires  late  last  year, 
including  a couple  in  their  meeting  whose 
house  was  destroyed. 

Firm  evidence  does  not  exist  that  Friends 
actually  invented  potlucks!  But  they  are  very 
common  in  PYM  meetings  as  well  as  many 
other  forms  of  communal  fun.  It  would  be  hard 
to  top  the  musicality  of  Chico  meeting 
members,  who  don’t  stop  with  a mere  half- 
hour  of  singing  on  First  Days.  They  also  enjoy 


Raed,  an  Iraqi  disabled  by  unexploded  ordinance 


or  her  family,  and  the  country.  But  many  of 
these  injuries  are  caused  by  explosions, 
which  is  a double  tragedy.  You  can  see  the 
loss  and  burden  and  it  is  great  and  cannot 
be  justified.  We  have  no  psychological 
services.  The  responsibility  is  great  for  us. 
The  hospital  and  workshop  were  heavily 
looted  after  the  war.  Although  some 
materials  have  been  replenished,  the 
workshop’s  inventory  remains  in  short 
supply  and  we  will  be  forced  to  close  within 
three  months  if  new  materials  are  not 
provided.  We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get.” 
Raed’s  cousins  towered  over  him  in  a 
protective  and  gentle  manner  as  he 
recounted  a day  in  September.  Raed  was 


a monthly  singalong  at  members’  houses. 
Santa  Monica  meeting  held  its  first  annual 
“Talent/No  Talent  Required”  show,  with  an 
abundance  of  volunteers  eager  to  sing,  strum, 
or  hold  forth.  But  most  relaxing  may  be  the 
hour  of  “Meditative  Yoga”  before  meeting  for 
worship  at  San  Jose  meeting. 

Still  feeling  lonely,  or  uninspired?  Then 
try  calling  Quaker  Dial-a-Thought  at  (805) 
646-0939,  sponsored  by  Ojai  worship 
group.  Their  weekly  message  has  points  to 
ponder  and  also  features  information  about 
meetings  in  the  vicinity. 

May  this  news  enkindle  ideas  of  your 
own  for  improving  the  spiritual  life  of  your 
meeting.  If  you  have  responses  or  possible 
additions  to  this  column,  please  contact  me 
at  (310)  828-4195  or  online  at 
dpjl942@earthlink.net. 

tending  his  field  in  the  town  of  Balad  when 
he  stepped  on  an  unexploded  ordinance 
(UXO).  His  leg  and  most  of  his  fingers  were 
blown  off.  His  other  leg  was  mangled  and 
is  now  infected  and  will  probably  be 
amputated.  His  doctor  said,  “What  can  we 
do  for  Raed?  He  is  not  a candidate  for  a 
prosthesis,  because  he  lost  his  fingers  in  the 
explosion  and  is  unable  to  use  crutches.  At 
best  he  will  be  immobile.” 

Hathem  Abdulla  was  a young  conscript 
in  Iraq’s  army  when  he  fell  victim  to  a cluster 
bomb  during  the  war.  He  is  fortunate  to 
have  survived  and  has  been  fitted  with  a 
prosthetic  leg.  He  was  undergoing  physical 
therapy  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  father 
when  me  met  him. 

Baghdad’s  Center  for  Rehabilitation 
and  Physiotherapy  is  the  only  program  in 
Iraq  providing  comprehensive  services  for 
the  disabled  of  all  ages,  including 
consultation,  orthotics,  prosthetics,  and 
physical  therapy.  The  Orthotics/Prosthetics 
Workshop  is  the  only  operational  orthotics 
workshop  in  Iraq  and  one  of  only  five 
prosthetics  workshops  in  the  country.  The 
workshop  produces  and  fits  casts,  artificial 
limbs,  prosthetics  and  braces.  Prior  to  the 
war,  it  served  5-6,000  patients  annually. 
Since  war’s  end,  the  patient  load  has 
increased,  due  to  the  closure  of  the  military 
prosthetics  hospital  in  Baghdad  and  rising 
casualties  from  gunshots,  bombings,  and  car 
accidents.  The  workshop  currendy  provides 
services  to  approximately  60  to  80  patients 
a day. 

AFSC  has  funded  an  emerging  NGO, 
Computer  Learning  Mobile  Project 
(CLMP),  to  design  and  install  a patient  and 
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inventory  database  program  for  the 
Orthotics/Prosthetics  Workshop.  This 
program  will  allow  staff  to  register, 
maintain,  and  track  patients’  files,  while 
maintaining  an  inventory  of  supplies.  At 
present,  patients  wait  up  to  two  hours  for 
retrieval  of  records.  An  archaic  paper  filing 
system  preserves  patient  records  for  ten 
years.  It  is  one  of  several  projects  that  the 
AFSC  is  funding  in  order  to  help  the  Iraqis 
to  help  themselves  during  these  difficult 
times. 

To  find  out  more  about  these  efforts, 
or  to  make  a contribution,  contact  AFSC 
Iraq  Program,  1501  Cherry  St,  Philadelphia 
PA  19102-1479.  www.afsc.org.  □ 

“The  Pacifist  Dilemma” 
continued  from  page  8 

themselves  for  their  marksmanship.  Then 
they  deliberately  and  professionally 
resumed  their  business.  I watched  the  action 
with  mounting  fury.  When  NATO 
subsequently  intervened  to  push  the  Serb 
army  back,  my  emotional  attitude  was  the 
vengeful  feeling  that  “the  Serbs  have  to  be 
punished.” 

The  siege  of  Sarajevo  becomes  the 
archetype  of  the  pacifist  dilemma.  After 
preventative  diplomacy  has  failed — if  it  was 
ever  tried  in  the  first  place — after  the  bullets 
start  flying,  after  the  innocent  start  dying, 
what  does  the  pacifist  say  then,  or  do?  Is  he 
or  she  consigned  to  irrelevancy,  while  the 
professional  soldiers  begin  their  task  of 
stopping  the  fighting  by  fighting?  How 
does  a pacifist  confront  ongoing  violence, 
in  an  era  of  total  war,  when  terrorists  no 
longer  differentiate  combatant  and 
noncombatant,  deliberately  choosing  not  to 
for  maximum  effect? 

Three  Types  of  Pacifists, 

Three  Definitions  of  Pacifism  and 

Three  Ways  to  be  Pacifist 

In  his  book  A Just  and  Lasting  Peace: 
The  US  Peace  Movement  from  the  Cold  War 
to  Desert  Storm,  (The  Noble  Press,  1991) 
Roger  C.  Peace  III  states  there  are  three 
types  of  people  found  in  the  peace 
movement:  the  liberals,  the  progressives  and 
the  pacifists.  The  three  labels  are  not  very 
descriptive  and  are  somewhat  ideological, 
but  Peace’s  point  goes  a long  way  to  explain 
why  the  peace  movement  often  finds  it 
difficult  to  reach  unity  on  a response  to 


governmental  policy  leading  to  war  or  the 
ability  and  willingness  to  wage  war.  My 
labels,  perhaps  also  somewhat  ideological, 
applied  to  the  three  types,  would  be 
religious,  politically  liberal  and  radical. 
Some  people  might  fall  into  two  categories. 
They  might  be  religious  and  politically 
liberal,  or  religious  and  radical.  Politically 
liberal  and  radical  are  exclusive  categories; 
you  have  to  be  one  or  the  other,  but  cannot 
be  both.  Consistent  with  Peace’s  examples 
and  definitions,  the  three  types  may  be 
described  as  follows: 

Religious  pacifists:  This  category 
covers  those  who,  on  theological  or  spiritual 
grounds,  are  against  war.  Some  Friends  in 
this  category  are  often  quite  conservative 
in  their  political  beliefs.  This  category  is 
where  one  finds  the  people  who  are 
considered  conscientious  objectors  under 
US  law.  The  shortcoming  of  this  label  is 
that  it  fails  to  include  the  philosophical 
pacifists  who  object  to  war  on  ethical 
grounds,  but  who  might  well  be  an  atheist. 
The  application  of  our  selective  service  laws 
tends  to  exclude  ethical  or  philosophic 
pacifists  from  CO  status  as  religious 
pacifists.  We  should  not. 

Politically  liberal:  These  people  tend 
to  be  more  pragmatic  in  their  stance  on 
pacifism.  They  get  there  on  the  basis  that 
peace-building  is  the  best  social  policy. 
There  is  often  a point  at  which  they  are 
willing  to  abandon  pacifism,  and  may  accept 


the  doctrine  of  “just  war”,  but  feel  war 
almost  never  satisfies  the  principle.  Their 
antiwar  stance  may  be  hard  to  distinguish 
from  an  absolute  pacifism,  until  a “just  war” 
comes  along.  A real-life  example  of  this 
breed  is  found  in  a few  liberal  politicians  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  The  US  selective 
service  laws  refuse  conscientious  objector 
status  to  any  but  an  absolute  pacifists.  So, 
being  against  the  Vietnam  War  but  willing 
to  serve  in  World  War  II  is  a legal  basis  to 
deny  CO  status  under  US  law.  Politically 
liberal  pacifists  are  compromisers,  trying  to 
find  a best  balance  of  policies  to  create  a 
better  society.  They  are  better  than  the 
religious  pacifists  and  radicals  in 
participating  in  politics  because  they  will 
accept  what  is  optimal,  or  at  least  achievable, 
in  a given  situation. 

Radical  pacifists:  It’s  not  that  their 
pacifism  is  radical.  Their  political  world- 
view is.  These  are  the  “new  world  order” 
people,  tending  to  advocate  a consistent  set 
of  legal,  social  and  economic  policies.  Often 
anticapitalist,  strong  advocates  of  human 
rights  and  social-equality,  deeply  distrustful 
of  institutions,  almost  always  operating 
outside  the  political  system. This  type  often 
has  trouble  with  CO  status,  not  because 
they  don’t  legally  qualify,  but  because  this 
class  of  pacifist  is  the  one  the  government 
will  work  the  hardest  to  suppress.  They 
often  don’t  work  well  with  politically  liberal 
pacifists,  and  may  be  proud  to  not  do  so, 


CONSTRUCTIVE  SPIRIT 

QUAKERS  IN  REVOLUTIONARY  RUSSIA 

DAVID  MCFADDEN,  CLAIRE  GORFINKEL 
& SERGEI  NIKITIN 

“ I have  worked. . . to  give  constructive  relief  . . . 
that  my  work  might  be  to  these  innocent  people  a living  te. 
of  justice,  Christianity,  and  the  spirit  of  Friends  Service. 

- Nancy  Babb,  1925 

In  the  aftermath  of  WWI,  the  newly-formed  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
sent  a team  of  six  women  to  join  their  British  counterparts  helping  refugees  in 
Russia.  Quakers  stayed  on  through  famine  and  the  early  years  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution.  CONSTRUCTIVE  SPIRIT  includes  first-hand  narratives  of  their 
courageous  adventures  in  the  context  of  controversies  about  American  attitudes 
towards  the  emerging  Communist  nation  and  issues  of  ‘service’  vs.  ‘witness’  that 
the  relief  organizations  continue  exploring  to  this  day.  An  extraordinary  addition  to 
Friends’  history! 

232  pp.  35  original  photographs  $16.95  + tax  & handling 
Now  available  from  Intentional  Productions 
PO  Box  94814,  Pasadena,  CA  91109 
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believing  the  liberals  are  too  willing  to  sell 
out  to  the  establishment. 

There  are  also  three  definitions  of 
pacifism  that  center  on  the  distinction 
drawn  between  war,  violence  and  force.  The 
practical  aspect  of  this  distinction  in  today  s 
world  is  seen  in  the  differing  degrees  of 
support  to  UN  peacekeeping  actions.  Those 
that  are  against  war,  but  accept  a certain 
degree  of  violence  or  force,  are  more 
inclined  to  support  a UN  action  in  Bosnia, 
for  example.  Some  pacifists  would  assert 
war  and  violence  are  wrong,  but  are  willing 
to  tolerate  a certain  amount  of  coercion.  An 
example  would  be  pacifists  who  are 
antimilitary,  but  accept  that  a city,  county 
or  state  can  legitimately  maintain  a police 
force.  These  distinctions  are  not  necessarily 
hard  or  obvious.  These  shades  of  moral 
belief  often  result  in  an  inability  to  find 
common  ground  in  advocating  for  policies 
that  would  prevent  or  stop  war  or  active 
violence. 

Last,  there  are  three  ways  to  be  a 
pacifist.  The  distinction  is  easily  seen  in  the 
response  of  pacifists  to  being  drafted  in 
World  War  II.  One  set  of  pacifists  believed 
that  supporting  the  state  or  military,  even 
indirectly,  was  unacceptable.  They  chose  jail. 
Some  believed  that  direct  participation  in 
the  military  was  unacceptable,  but  service 
to  the  state  in  another  capacity  was.  These 
found  their  way  into  alternative  service  in 
the  work  camps.  The  last  did  not  object  to 
military  service,  but  objected  to 
participating  in  fighting.  They  could  be 
found  in  the  ambulance  corps.  It  probably 
does  not  help  the  peace  movement  for  the 
first  type  of  pacifist  to  condemn  the  third 
type  as  moral  cop-outs. 

Last,  Quakers  should  remember  that 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  its  early  days  did 
not  condemn  the  practice  of  war  or  serving 
in  the  military.  They  stated  that  they  could 
not  participate  in  war  and  violence  as  a 
matter  of  their  own  conscience.  Those  who, 
in  following  their  own  conscience,  believed 
that  war  could  be  justified  by  circumstances, 
were  not  to  be  condemned  but  persuaded. 
This  Quaker  ambivalence  was 
demonstrated  dramatically  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  US  Civil  War  in  the  way  monthly 
meetings  dealt  with  their  men  who  served 
in  the  Union  Army.  About  12%  of  the 
returning  soldiers  were  disowned  by  their 
meetings.  About  18%  were  accepted  back 
if  they  acknowledged  their  moral  error.  The 
other  70%  were  accepted  back  into  their 


meetings  without  censure.  The  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  many  Friends  in  this 
country,  in  the  later  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  considered  pacifism  not  an  absolute 
principle  but  a matter  of  personal 
conscience. 

We  need  to  understand  that  pacifism 
does  not  have  a single,  commonly  accepted 
definition.  Once  we  understand  the  many 
shades  of  meaning,  our  dialog  can  proceed 
with  greater  clarity  to  unity  of  action  within 
our  meetings.  Otherwise,  we  may  remain 
as  confused  as  the  builders  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  (Genesis  11:4-9). 

Suggested  readings  for  those  interested 
in  working  towards  a world  without  war 

1)  A report  entitled  “Alternatives  to 
Military  Intervention”  from  Discussing 
Alternatives  to  Military  Intervention , 
Quaker  Books,  2002)  contains  the 
following  observations  and  suggestions: 

Many  among  the  public  officials 
think  that  armed  conflicts  are  ‘natural 
disasters’  that  are  just  going  to  happen. 
We  need  to  change  the  definition  of 
the  problem — to  show  that  armed 
conflicts  are  the  results  of  policies, 
histories  of  behavior  and  conduct,  that 
these  policies  and  conduct  have  to 
change  to  prevent  the  disaster 
happening... 

In  times  of  crisis  at  the  eleventh  hour 
we  can  still: 

• Keep  channels  of  dialog  open. 

• Provide  a compassionate  presence  for 
all  parties. 

• Provide  the  cool  light  of  reason  to 
specific  policies  (arms  embargoes, 
cease-fire). 

• Listen  to  the  communities  around  us. 

• Tell  the  truth  about  injustices,  making 
the  violence  and  needs  of  people  on  the 
ground  visible  to  policy-makers. 

• Yes  protest,  but  when  the  bombs  fall, 
refuse  to  buy  into  enemy-building. 

• Prepare  to  bind  wounds. 

• Constrain  violence. 

• Engage  third  parties. 

• Encourage  settlements  sooner  not 
later — and  settlements  that  encourage 
long-term,  post-conflict  rebuilding. 

• Help  Friends  and  government 
officials  to  understand  that  (war)  is  not 


a confrontation  to  be  won,  but  a 
conflict  to  be  solved.” 

2)  In  an  article  entitled  “The 
Challenge  of  Terror,  a Traveling  Essay” 
( Friends  Journal , December,  2001),  Paul 
Lederer  advocates  five  lessons  and  three 
suggestions  in  developing  a response  to 
terrorism. 

Lessons: 

• Always  understand  the  root  of  the 
anger. 

• Always  seek  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  organization. 

• Always  remember  realities  are 
constructed. 

• Always  understand  the  capacity  for 
recruitment. 

• Recognize  complexity,  but  always 
understand  the  power  of  simplicity. 

Suggestions: 

• Energetically  pursue  a sustainable 
peace  process  to  the  Israeli/Palestinian 
conflict 

• Invest  financially  in  development, 
education  and  a broad  social  agenda  in 
the  countries  surrounding  Afghanistan 
rather  than  attempting  to  destroy 
Taliban  in  a search  for  Bin  Ladin. 

• Pursue  a quiet  diplomatic  but 
dynamic  and  vital  support  of  the  Arab 
league  to  begin  an  internal  exploration 
of  how  to  address  the  root  causes  of 
discontent  in  numerous  regions. 

3)  In  an  article  entitled  “Can  Love 
Really  Overcome:  Reflections  on  the 
Friends  Peace  Testimony”  ( Friends  Journal, 
July,  2002),  Mary  Lord  advocated  four 
immediate  steps  for  friends  to  take: 

• Make  sure  our  youth  are  counseled 
in  conscientious  objection. 

• Begin  the  work  of  nonviolent 
resistance. 

• Ask  for  the  prayers,  help  and  support 
of  Friends  throughout  the  world. 

• The  historic  “peace  churches”  must 
articulate  a vision  for  a peaceful  world 
that  does  not  rely  on  military  force  to 
solve  problems. 

It  is  true  that  hindsight  is  often  unfairly 
20-20.  Still,  it  is  useful  looking  back  over 
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the  past  two  years  to  see  if  experience 
supports  or  denies  the  practical  advice 
offered  above.  If  we  still  view  these  the 
right  steps  to  take  or  advocate  for,  then 
we  must  be  more  persuasive  next  time.  If 
these  steps  seem  inadequate  to  the 
situation,  we  should  learn  from  and  adapt 
to  new  conditions. 

Also,  it  is  said  over  and  over  by  peace 
advocates  that  peace  work  is  preventive,  and 
that  it  has  to  be  done  early  to  be  effective. 
Political  and  world  events  move  with  great 
speed,  and  building  a position  in  the 
moment  may  easily  be  overtaken  by  events. 
Instead,  we  should  be  continually 
developing  and  articulating  policies  to 
sustain  peace,  not  merely  to  prevent  war. 
Once  the  “rumors  of  war”  start,  it  is  often 
too  late  to  begin  the  peace  dialog.  □ 


Memorial  Minutes 


Rea  Soares 

Rea  Soares,  Marloma  Long  Beach’s 
“clerk  with  the  golden  voice,”  was  born 
September  6,  1928,  and  raised  in  Los 
Angeles,  Compton,  Apple  Valley  and 
Kingsburg,  all  in  California.  He  was  proud 


of  his  heritage,  for  he  was  a direct 
descendant  of  Biddie  Mason,  a slave  woman 
who  drove  her  Mormon  master’s  cattle  from 
Missouri  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  foot,  made 
her  way  to  California,  petitioned  and  won 
her  freedom,  and  became  a prominent  and 
well-known  landowner  in  her  own  right  in 
Los  Angeles.  (A  park  named  for  her  is 
located  near  3rd  and  Broadway  in  Los 
Angeles.)  Rea’s  grandfather,  Jacob  Soares, 
served  as  an  assistant  to  California 
Governors  Gage  and  Pardee  and  actually 
helped  write  legislation. 

Rea  graduated  from  Belmont  High 
School  in  Los  Angeles  and  promptly 
shipped  out  as  a steward  with  the  US  Coast 
Guard  Merchant  Marines,  traveling  the 
world.  Not  wanting  to  respond  to  the 
military  draft,  he  did  not  come  ashore  in 
the  US  until  the  FBI  came  on  board  for  him 
in  San  Francisco.  He  expressed  his 
unwillingness  to  carry  a gun,  asserting  that 
he  could  not  in  conscience  shoot  at  a human 
being,  and  was  referred  to  AFSC  and  then 
to  the  Chaplain’s  Corp.  He  did  serve  in  the 
Army,  still  refusing  to  take  part  in  target 
practice,  and  ended  his  military  service  as  a 
corporal. 

Rea  went  on  to  attend  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music,  initially  planning 
to  study  piano  but  soon  concentrating  on 


voice  and  pipe  organ.  After  a period  of 
working  as  a probation  officer  with  youth 
in  New  York  City,  Rea  toured  the  US, 
Canada  and  Japan  as  a vocal  soloist, 
culminating  in  a performance  in  Carnegie 
Hall  on  May  22,  1976.  He  described  the 
difficulties  of  finding  a place  to  stay  and 
even  to  go  to  the  bathroom  when  touring 
in  the  southern  states.  After  a lynching  took 
place  while  he  was  in  the  South,  he  stopped 
touring:  “The  heart  went  right  out  of  me.  I 
never  looked  back.”  His  years  of  touring  left 
him  with  vivid  memories  of  almost  every 
city,  town  and  village  we  could  mention,  as 
well  as  every  piece  of  vocal  music.  He  was 
frequently  moved  to  sing  in  Quaker 
meetings,  weddings  and  memorials.  He  is 
well  remembered  for  his  moving  “Swing 
Low,  Sweet  Chariot”  at  the  end  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  memorial  plenaries. 

A modest  and  rather  private  person, 
Rea  was  a fine  photographer,  story  teller, 
and,  less  known  to  many  of  us,  a talented 
artist  and  poet.  Even  less  known  is  the  fact 
that  he  was  a Mason  in  the  early  1950s.  An 
only  child  and  devoted  son  to  his  mother, 
who  lived  to  the  age  of  102,  Rea  was 
married  once  and  divorced.  In  recent  years, 
after  learning  that  his  father  spelled  his  own 
name  “Rea,”  he  changed  his  spelling  from 
“Ray”  to  “Rea”  as  well. 


Quaker  Faith  at  Work  on  Capitol  Hill 


For  60  years  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
has  brought  the  concerns,  experiences,  and  testimonies  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  to  national  policymakers. 

In  times  of  national  crisis  and  challenge — wars  and  the  arms 
race,  civil  rights  and  the  alleviation  of  poverty,  Native 
American  sovereignty — FCNL  has  worked  in  partnership 
with  Friends  across  the  country  practicing  our  Quaker  faith. 

In  November  1999  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  undertook  an 
organizational  challenge:  to  renovate  its  nearly  140-year-old 
building  on  Capitol  Hill,  making  it  safe  for  occupancy.  A 
Capital  Campaign  was  launched  to  pay  for  partial  demolition 
and  reconstruction  and  related  costs.  The  campaign 
theme,  “A  Place  Just  Right,”  communicates  the  relevance 
of  FCNL’s  witness  on  Capitol  Hill,  across  the  street  from 
the  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 


Early  in  2004  FCNL  reached  the  campaign  goal  of  S6.17 
million.  We  thank  the  more  than  2,000  supporters  who  con- 
tributed. Accomplishing  this  goal,  while  maintaining  funding 
for  a strong  2002-2004  program  focused  on  the  peaceful 
alternatives  to  war,  is  a great  tribute  to  our  FCNL  supporters. 

Reconstruction  began  in  July  2003  and  we  hope  to  bring  the 
FCNL  staff  back  to  their  permanent  Capitol  Hill  offices  by 
early  2005 — sooner  if  construction  and  weather  cooperate. 

Tomorrow,  and  for  tomorrows  to  come,  the  reconstructed 
building  will  be  fully  accessible,  increase  useable  space  by 
25%,  incorporate  the  best  of  “green  architecture,”  and 
ensure  a Quaker  presence  on  Capitol  Hill  for  future 
generations.  You  can  follow  the  progress  of  this  project  at 
www.fcnl.org  by  clicking  on  the  reconstruction  project  icon. 


Friends  Committee  on 

RFC 

liNL 


National.  Legislation 


FCNL  Education  Fund 

245  Second  Street  NE  ♦ Washington,  DC  20002-5795  ♦ 800-630-1330  ♦ www.fcnl.org  ♦ fcnl@fcnl.org 
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Since  returning  to  Southern  California, 
sometime  in  the  1960s,  Rea  worked  for  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Probation 
Department  until  cutbacks  eliminated  his 
job  and  then  joined  the  County 
Department  of  Agriculture,  trapping 
coyotes  and  other  animals.  He  enjoyed 
traveling  and  planned  a trip  each  year  to  a 
part  of  the  world  that  grew  wine  grapes, 
including  France,  Morocco,  Chile,  etc.  In 
Italy  he  took  part  in  an  audience  with  the 
Pope  as  a Quaker  minister.  He  had  planned 
a round-the-world  trip  to  include  South 
Africa  in  2003,  but  unfortunately  his  illness 
overtook  him.  Rea’s  retirement  was 
imminent  when  he  was  stricken  with  severe 
back  pains,  followed  by  a diagnosis  of  the 
cancer  that  took  his  life. 

Rea  joined  Friends  at  the  15th  Street 
Monthly  Meeting  in  New  York  City  and 
later  transferred  his  membership  to  what 
was  then  called  Marloma  Monthly  Meeting 
in  Long  Beach.  He  was  a valued  Clerk  of 
the  Meeting  for  nine  years  from  1994  until 
his  death  on  December  9,  2003.  He  also 
served  on  various  committees  in  Southern 
California  Quarterly  Meeting  and  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Rea  served  the  Marloma  Long  Beach 
Monthly  Meeting  with  devotion  and  caring, 
dedicated  to  his  “Meeting  family.”  (On 
several  occasions  he  brought  his  own  family 
members,  visiting  cousins  Dick  and  Betty 
James  from  Ohio  and  cousin  Marcelle 
Baines,  to  worship  with  us.)  To  Rea,  no 
matter  what  the  weather,  it  was  a “beautiful 
day.”  He  is  deeply  missed  by  all  in  his 
Meeting  and  many  beyond.  □ 


Book  Review 


Peter  Bien,  On  Retiring  to  Kendal  ( and 
Beyond):  A Literary  Excursion.  Pendle  Hill 
Pamphlet  368.  Review  by  Phyllis  Hoge. 
Albuquerque  Monthly  Meeting 

Poets  sometimes  surprise  themselves  by 
writing  lines  they  never  expected,  telling 
them  things  they  never  knew  they  knew, 
wisdom  they  never  dreamed  they  had,  all 
because  the  form  they’ve  chosen  happens 
to  need  a particular  structure  or  rhyme.  Yet 
in  the  hands  of  a master,  every  word  seems 
right  and  natural,  the  most  appropriate,  the 
only  possible  way,  to  express  what  is  said  in 
the  context,  almost  obvious,  except  that 
nobody  else  could  have  written  it  just  that 
way. 


Peter  Bien’s  style  is  like  that,  so 
perfectly  simple  that  it  seems  effortless,  and 
his  “Literary  Excursion”  an  easy  to  read 
commentary  on  a happy  selection  of  what 
the  masters  have  discovered  as  they  wrote 
about  old  age,  death,  and  eternal  life.  Peter 
Bien  has  chosen  some  of  the  most  familiar 
passages  of  poetry  as  points  of  departure 
for  saying  very  clearly  what  we  need  to 
figure  out  when  we  get  old  and  approach 
our  death:  That  as  long  as  we  live  we  should 
“sport  us  while  we  may,”  while  we  gather 
our  rosebuds  (Marvell  and  Herrick).  That 
far  from  being  desirable,  eternal  life  would 
be  a dreaded  curse  to  bear  (Swift),  given 
that  our  bodies  wear  out  (Shakespeare, 
Milton).  That  the  long  journey  will  come 
to  an  end  but  should  not  be  hastened  since 
it  is  “filled  with  adventures,  filled  with 
learning. . .what  delight,  what  joy  (Cafavy). 
That  gratitude  should  characterize  the  end 
of  life,  simply  because  life  has  happened  to 
us — ’’this  luck,  this  miracle  to  be  alive  and 
healthy”  (Kazantzakis). 

Peter  Bien’s  gift  in  this  pamphlet  is  not 
only  the  choice  and  ordering  of  the 
selections  which  underscore  his  argument. 
It  is  his  way  of  handling  the  language,  which 
makes  the  reading  both  pleasing  and 
forceful.  He  writes  with  a grace  which 
makes  what  he  says  easy  to  understand  and 
accept,  especially  since  the  poets  have  led 
him  or  accompanied  him  along  the  way.  He 
does  not  need  to  exhort  us  to  follow.  His 
descriptive  words  take  us  where  he’d  like 
us  to  go. 

Like  the  poets,  he  brings  his  excursion 
to  end  in  “gratitude  for  what  we  have  been 
given”  and  acceptance  of  death  as  a blessing, 
so  that  we  will  “sing  when  our  time  arrives.” 

Besides,  everything  in  this  pamphlet 
is  beautifully  integrated.  I even  like  Melanie 
Weidner’s  metaphoric  waterfall  on  the 
cover.  □ 


Calendar  Items 


Apr  9-11  (Easter  Weekend).  “A  Deeper 
Security:  John  Woolman  and  a Spirit- 
Filled  Life.”  Rachel  Findley. Quaker 
Center,  Ben  Lomond.* 

June  6-10:  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting, 
Ghost  Ranch,  Abiqui,  New  Mexico. 

July  3-10.  Friends  General  Conference 
Annual  Gathering.  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Amherst,  MA.  http:// 
www.fgcquaker.org/ 


Classifieds 


Publications 

Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
FRIENDS  around  the  world.  Free  sample  avail- 
able upon  request.  Join  our  family  of  Friends  for  one 
year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  information  contact 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 

Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and  out- 

of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Contact  us 

for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe  St, 

Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435-3499. 

E-mail:  vintage@gis.net. 

**** 

Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types  & 
Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s 
goal:  To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  vi- 
sual, musical,  and  performing  arts  within  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of 
Quaker  expression,  ministry,  witness,  and  out- 
reach. To  these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual, 
practical,  and  financial  support  as  way  opens. 
Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative 
support  and  celebration.  Membership  $22/year. 
FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http:/ 
/www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 

©Friends  Journal  has  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Life 
T oday"  for  nearly  50  years,  sue- 
cccding  periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns 
and  activities  through  this  monthly  maga- 
zine, Saw  42  percent  off  the  cover  price. 
Receive  12  issues  (one  foil  year)  for  only 
$35.  Contact:  Friends  Journal,  Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  ia,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 

<1  nfo@friendsjournal.org> . 


July  29-August  1.  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
MT. 

Aug  2-7.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Mt. 
Madona,  CA. 

*Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center,  PO  Box 
686.  Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005. 
mail@quakercenter.org.  831-336- 
8333. 

For  updated  information,  including  events  and 
locations  of  Western  Friends  Meetings  and 
events,  see  westernquaker.net. 
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Concerned  (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  diversity, 
gender  equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide  / Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984. 
free  sample:  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 
413-243-4350  or  www.concernedsingles.com 


Schools.  Retreat  Centers.  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 


Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 
our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs.  Among 
the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 

8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

**** 

The  WOOLMAN  Semester  at  Sierra  Friends 
Center  offers  a Quaker  Educational  opportu- 
nity in  a one  semester  high  school  experience 
emphasizing  Quaker  Testimonies:  Peace,  Jus- 
tice, Sustainability  8c  Service;  rigorous  college 
preparatory  courses  and  simple  living  in  com- 
munity. Unique  highlight  to  a student’s  portfo- 
lio. Scholarships  available.  See  www.woolman.org 

and  contact  Kathy  Runyan  at  530-273-3183. 

**** 

Friends  House  is  a multilevel  retire- 
ment COMMUNITY  offering  independent  liv- 
ing apartments  and  houses,  an  assisted  care  liv- 
ing facility,  skilled  nursing,  and  an  adult  day 
services  program  serving  residents  and  the 
wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA  community.  Located  in 
Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House  is  easily  accessible 
to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood 
forests,  and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa 
counties.  Friends  House  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the 
Elderly  (FASE),  a California  not-for-profit  cor- 
poration. The  facility  and  Board  of  Directors 
are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions. 
The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within  an 
environment  which  stresses  independence  is 
highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our 
website  at  www.friendshouse.org.  Friends 
House,  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 

95409.  707-538-0152. 

*♦♦♦ 

Wellsprings  Friends  School:  alternative, 
accredited  high  school  grades  9-12.  Rooted  in 
the  Quaker  Spirit  of  simplicity,  community, 
nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every  per- 
son. Open  enrollment.  Climate  of  affirmation. 
3590  W.  18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR.  97402. 
541-686-1223.  Fax:  541-687-1493.  Dennis 
Hoerner,  Head. 

+*** 

Accommodations:  William  Penn  House, 
Washington,  DC.  Quaker  Seminars,  youth  pro- 
grams, bed  and  breakfast.  5 blocks  from  the 
Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near  Smithsonian 
Museums.  Shared  accommodations  for  indi- 


Quaker Writers,  Editors,  and  Publishers.  Are  invited  to  join  QUIP  (Quakers 
UNITING  IN  publications).  An  international  “self  help”  organization  of  theologically  diverse 
Friends  concerned  with  the  ministry  of  the  written  word.  Next  annual  Meeting  at  Quaker 
Hill,  Richmond,  Indiana,  April  22-25  2004.  Theme:  New  Ways  of  Reaching  Our  Market 
in  a Changing  World.  Contact  Graham  Garner  at  grahamG@fgcquaker.org  website 


viduals  and  groups.  Gays,  lesbians  and  people 
of  color  are  welcome.  515  East  Capitol  St.  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003,  202-543-5560,  FAX 
(202)  543-3814,  director@wmpennhouse.org, 
www.Quaker.org/penn-house. 

Positions  OPEN:  Interns:  9-12  month  com- 
mitment. Assist  with  hospitality  and  seminar 
planning  at  William  Penn  House.  Room  8c 
board  with  small  stipend.  Applications  from 
gays,  lesbians  and  people  of  color  are  welcome. 
5 blocks  from  the  Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and 
near  the  Smithsonian  Museums.  See  contact 
info  above. 

**** 


Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour.  Visit  the 
Quaker  community  of  Monteverde.  See  the  cloud 
forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sarah  Stuckey,  Apdo 
46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa  Rica.  Phone/FAX: 
Oil  506-645-5436  or  520-364-8694  or  E-mail: 

crstudy@racsa.co.cr.  website:  www.crstudytours.com. 

**** 

Make  friends,  make  music — Friends  Music 

Camp  AT  Olney.  2 or  4 week  summer  program 

for  ages  10-18.  Brochure,  video:  FMC,  PO  Box 

427,  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387.  937-767-1311. 

musicfmc@yahoo.  com. 

**** 


When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travellers’ 
rooms  at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA). 
Reservations  required:  206-632-9839  or  E- 

mail:  quakerhouse.sea@juno.com. 

**** 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends 
SCHOOL,  located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A 
Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K-8,  rooted 
in  Quaker  values.  Children  are  provided  with  a 
quality  academic  and  a developmentally  appro- 
priate education.  The  school  environment  is 
caring  and  nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on 
nonviolent  conflict  resolution.  For  information, 
contact  Judy  Smith,  portlandfriendss@qwest.net 
or  503-245-8164. 

Services 

SINGLE  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  unat- 
tached people  who  like  to  read  together  since 
1970.  Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends.  SBL, 
Box  74,  Swarthmore,  PA  19039. 
SBL@compuserve.com.  800-773-3437. 


Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Community 

FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND,  HOME.  360  de- 
gree mountain  views,  4,000  ft  elevation,  often  near 
perfect  weather,  among  good  friends.  Write  Roy 
Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo 
Drive,  Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafriends.com. 

**** 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request  assis- 
tance from  David  Brown,  a Quaker  Realtor. 
David  will  refer  you  to  a real  estate  profes- 
sional to  assist  you  with  buying  and/or  sell- 
ing a home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  E-mail: 

Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

**** 

Volunteer  Internship  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center,  a retreat  and  conference  center  near  Santa 
Cruz,  CA.  Residential,  one  year  beginning  August. 
Great  opportunity  to  grow  spiritually  and  work 
in  all  areas  of  this  Quaker  nonprofit.  Mountains, 
redwoods,  housing,  stipend,  and  benefits  provided. 
Singles  and  couples  both  welcome.  Application 
deadline  April  1.  Call  831/336-8333  E-mail: 
mail@quakercenter.org  for  info. 


Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 

FOR  A DAY  AT  A HORSE  FARM.  All  ages  wel- 
come. Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confi- 
dence in  people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as 
well  as  more  experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn 
to  see  the  world  from  the  horse’s  point  of  view. 
Visit  www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone: 
360-825-3628.  E-mail:  friendlaverne 

@friendlyhorseacres.com. 

**** 

Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  living 
and  work  space  ORGANIZED!  Friendly,  pro- 
fessional organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help  you 
clean  up  your  physical  or  electronic  clutter  and 
set  up  systems  for  keeping  things  orderly.  Con- 
fidential and  non-judgmental.  503-283-8615. 


2004  Advertising  Rates 


$.47per  word  for  classifed  ads. 
Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box  ads:  10% 
extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  pos- 
sible. Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to 
publication.  Display  ADS:  $16  per 
column  inch.  V4  page  ad  (4  x 4V2): 
$97 — 1 column  ad  (2V2  x 10): 
$139 — 2 column  ad  (5  x 10): 
$239 — V2  page  ad  ( 7*/4  x 4V2): 
$169 — Full  page  (7V2  x 10):  $299. 
Discounts:  10%  for  3 consecutive 
appearances , 25%  for  10  consecutive 
appearances  of  ad. 
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There’s  Still  Time....  and  Your  Help  is  Needed... 

Please  help  us  in  our  ongoing  effort  to  discover  and  share  with  Friends  what  the  Spirit  is  revealing  to  us  and 
what  it  is  leading  us  to  do.  We  are  currently  soliciting  articles  related  to  following  themes: 

• Storytelling,  First  Day  School,  and  children’s  education  (May  issue,  deadline  for  material:  April  7). 

• Quakerism  and  committed  relationships,  with  a special  focus  on  same-sex  marriage  and  family  raising  (June 
issue,  deadline:  April  15) 

• Nurturing  children  as  Friends  (July-August  issue,  deadline:  May  15). 

If  you  are  interested  in  contributing  an  article  on  any  of  these  themes,  or  if  you  have  ideas  for  articles  or  themes 
that  you  think  would  interest  Friends,  please  contact  the  editor  ASAP  at  friendsbulletin@aol.com  or  3223 
Danaha  St,  Torrance,  CA  90505. 

Friends  Bulletin  is  YOUR  magazine,  filled  with  articles  about  Friends  who  are  making  a difference  in  the  world, 
and  may  make  a difference  in  your  life. 

Individual  subscribers  can  subscribe  for  two  years  for  only  S39  (thereby  saving  $11).  New  subscribers  pay  $16 
(thereby  saving  $9).  Those  who  subscribe  through  their  meeting  pay  $20  (thereby  saving  $5). 

Don’t  miss  out!  Renew  today! 

Bumper  Sticker  Project 

Friends  Bulletin  is  planning  to  print  new  bumper  stickers  and  is  soliciting  the  ideas  and  preferences  of 
Friends.  Please  send  your  suggestions  to  Friends  Bulletin  by  April  15. 

Please  send  check  made  out  to  “ Friends  Bulletin"  to  3223  Danaha  St,  Torrance,  CA  90505: 

$16.95  for  Compassionate  Listeningby  Gene  Hoffman  (add  $3  for  postage  8c handling) 

$19.95  for  A Western  Quaker  Reader  (postage  8c  handling  included) 

$25  for  individual  renewal.  (Group  subscribers  pay  $20  and  must  go  throughMeeting  clerk  or  liaison.) 

$39  for  two  year  renewal  (with  free  pamphlet  as  bonus).  Save  $15. 

for  new  subscription  (or  renewing  after  a lapse  of  year  or  more)  with  free  pamphlet  as  bonus.  Save  $13. 

for  new  subscription  plus  A Western  Quaker  Reader  ^postage  and  handling  included).  Save  $21. 

$3.95  for  Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective  by  Anthony  Manousos  (postage  8c  handling  included)  and 1 or $3.95  for  The 

Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in  Times  of  Terrorism  by  Robert  Griswold  (postage  8c  handling  included). 

$1.95  each  for  “Pray  for  Peace”  bumper  stickers  (incl.  postage  8c  handling) 


I would  like  to  make  a donation  of 

$25 

$35 

$50 

$100*  $150* 

$250*  Other 

Your  name 

Street 

City 

State 

Zip  Meeting 

Email 

*Those  donating  $100  or  more  receive  a copy 
of  Compassionate  Listening  and  Other  Writings  by  Gene  Hoffman. 
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The  Resident  Study  Program 


Our  Resident  Study  Program  is  a unique  experiment  in 
adult  education — a place  to  gain  knowledge  and  insight 
while  deepening  your  awareness  of  the  Spirit  and  of  your 
own  path  in  the  world. 

All  the  components  of  this  innovative  program — engaging 
classes,  daily  worship,  communal  work,  shared  meals,  social  action, 
community  activities — interconnect  to  form  an  experience  that  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Residents  may  pursue  a variety  of  projects  during  their  time  at 
Pendle  Hill.  Our  proximity  to  Philadelphia  as  well  as  our  close  relationship  with  Swarthmore  College 
provide  a diversity  of  resources  for  residents.  Endowed  scholarships  may  be  available  for  some  special  topics. 
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"We  came  across  a 
Pendle  Hill  information 
booth  at  a 'Call  to 
Action'  conference  in 
Milwaukee.  Sue  was 
finishing  her  Masters 
Degree  in  Public  Service 
at  Marquette  University, 
and  Kevin  was  working 
as  a Hall  Minister 
and  a Social  Justice 
Coordinator.  For  years 
we  had  put  a lot  of 
energy  into  education  and  activism  and  felt  we  needed  to  bring  our 
contemplative  lives  back  into  balance  with  our  external  work.  At  Pendle  Hill  our 
focus  has  been  on  the  youth  of  the  nearby  city  of  Chester.  We  have  found  this 
work  rewarding,  and  we  have  also  enjoyed  having  the  time  to  contemplate  our 
calling  and  the  space  to  rediscover  our  creative  gifts." 

—Susan  and  Kevin  Feliciano , Pendle  Hill  Social  Action/ 
Social  Witness  Interns,  2003-2004 
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2004-2005  Term  Dates 

Autumn:  September  24-December  11,  2004 
Winter:  January  7-March  19,  2005 
Spring:  April  1— June  11,  2005 


Pf.ndt.f.  Httj. 

A QUAKER  CENTER  FOR  STUDY  AND  CONTEMPLATION 
338  Plush  Mill  Road  • Wallingford,  PA  19086 
www.pendlehill.org 


Contact  Bobbi  Kelly  to  find  out  more: 
800.742.3150  (U.S.  only)  ext.  137 
610.566.4507  ext.  137 
admissions@pendlehill.org 
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